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ABSTRACT 

This document presents a comprehensive review of 
undergraduate student aid programs at provincially assisted 
universities in Ontario, with emphasis on accessibility to higher 
education. It was the purpose of the Subcommittee on Student Aid to 
determine the best means of financial support to students that would 
best benefit all persons seeking post secondary education. Loan 
programs, it was found, are often a barrier to higher education for 
persons from low economic backgrounds. These persons would prefer to 
have no education at all if it means going into great debt. Thus, the 
subcommittee recommends a financial aid policy that would call for 
those with the ability to pay for ttieir educations to do so and for 
those unable to pay, a scholarship program that would not have to be 
fully repaid. (HS) 
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FOREWORD 



In October 1969, the Committee of Presidents (now named the 
Council of Ontario Universities) asked its Subcommittee on Student 
Aid to undertake a comprehensive review of undergraduate student aid 
programmes, and the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies to perform a 
similar review at the graduate level. 

The Subcommittee on Student Aid, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Peter Morand of the University of Ottawa, pursued its task vigorously 
through late 1969 and 1970. The final version of its Report, entitled 
Accessibility and Student Aid , was approved by the Committee of 
Presidents in April 1971 for publication and transmittal to govern- 
mental bodies concerned with student aid. 

This Report, and its companion at the graduate level. Report to 
the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies of the Committee on Student 
Financial Support, August 1970 , carry the endorsation of the Council 
of Ontario Universities as statements of principles which in the 
Council's view ought to govern programmes of student assistance. 

Student aid has been the subject of wide-ranging discussion in 
the university community and the public arena over recent months. 
Certain alternatives receiving much attention appear to the Council 
of Ontario Universities to contradict the aim of accessibility -- the 
keynote of the Subcommittee's approach to student assistance. 

This document provides an important contribution to the con- 
tinuing debate on how best to serve the needs of the student and the 
interests of society. 

John B. Macdonald, 

Executive Director, 

Council of Ontario Universities. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The CPUO Subcommittee on Student Aid was established in 
February, 1967 with the following terms of reference: 

a) To study the problems relating to the provision and 
administration of financial aid to university 
students in Ontario, and to make recommendations on 
these matters to the Committee of Presidents; 

b) To maintain liaison with appropriate officials of 
the Department of University Affairs; 

c) To undertake such other related tasks as may be 
assigned to it by the Committee of Presidents. 

In a letter dated October 14, 1969 to the Minister of 
Education, the Executive Vice-Chairman of the CPUO informed 
the Minister that a thorough review of student aid programs 
was being undertaken by the Ontario Council of Graduate Studies 
at the graduate level and by the CPUO Subcommittee on Student 
Aid at the undergraduate level. When the reports from these 
two groups had been considered by the CPUO, the latter would 
communicate its recommendations to the bodies that advise the 
Minister in this area. 

The Subcommittee began .its review of student aid in Ontario 
universities late in the fall of 1969 and presented a preliminary 
statement to the CPUO for its meeting of January 16, 1970 on the 
report of the Institute for Quantitative Analysis of Social and 
Economic Policy, "Student Financial Assistance Programs" 
prepared by Gail C.A. Cook and David A. A. Stager. At this 
meeting it was decided that every Ontario university should 
establish a study group and report to the Subcommittee its 
specific views concerning financial aid to undergraduates. 

A letter* was subsequently sent from the CPUO Secretariat to 



* CPUO Circuletter 543, January 23, 1970. 
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the provincially-assisted universities requesting: 



that each university form a study group 
whicii should include professors, student 
aid administratoi’s and students to: 

i) examine the existing Province of 
Ontario Student Av/ards Program and 
make suggestions for improving 
this program ; 

ii) examine the Cook-Stager report and 
similar Educational Opportunity 
Bank schemes and make recommendations 
regarding the feasibility of such 
loan programs ; 

iii) suggest areas where further studies 
should be made relevant to financial 
aid to students at the undergraduate 
level . 

The original deadline of April 1, 1970 for the submission 
of these reports could not be met by most universities and, 
although the deadline was extended several times, some of the 
reports were not received until late summer. These reports 
are contaiiied in Appendix "A" which has been bound separately, 
and is available from the CPUO. It will be noted that, with 
few exceptions, tlie study groups included student representatives 
In the case of the University of Toronto it was not possible to 
have students represented through the official channels (see page 
A-96). However, the document "A Working Paper on Student Aid," 
made available to the Ontario Committee on Student Awards by the 
University of Toronto Students' Administrative Council was con- 
sidered by the Subcommittee and the Chairman of the latter met 
with Mr. Marino, the author of that paper, in Ottawa on August 17 
1970. 

In addition to the above sources of material for the present 
brief, a number of discussions took place with Dr. Gail Cook, 

Dr. David Stager, Mr. David Cook, the members of OCSA and with 
individuals in the Research Section of the Association of Univer- 
sities and Colleges of Canada. The Subcommittee also gratefully 
acknowledges the assistance and cooperation of Hr. D. Bethune, 
Director, Ontario Student Awards Program and Mr. A. Gordon, 
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Absistant Deputy Minister, Department of University Affairs as 
well as of other members of staff of the Department of University 
Affairs in providing information required by our Subcommittee. 

A bibliography of literature consulted in the preparation of this 
brief is contained in Appendix "B". 

A meeting of the Subcommittee was held on June 11, 1970 when 
some of the reports had been submitted by Ontario universities to 
determine the scope of the brief and its actual preparation. 

Mr. Hugh Doyle, a third year law student working in the office of 
the Chairman at the University of Ottawa for the summer, attended 
this meeting in his capacity of research assistant for the Sub- 
committee. It was decided that the Chairman along with Mr. Doyle 
would assume responsibility for the preparation of the first draft 
of the brief using the university study group submissions and 
whatever quantitative and qualitative data that were available. 

Using this draft as a working document several prolonged meetings 
of the Subcommittee were held in Ottawa and in Toronto which result- 
ed in this submission to the CPUO. 

A few words need to be said about the orientation of the 
report itself. The reader should realize that the Subcommittee 
has not attempted an economist's analysis of student aid expendi- 
tures. It has come to my attention, for instance, that the 
Subcommittee's use of the term "equity" - to describe our convict- 
ion that the contributions of student and society to the cost of 
the former's education should be fairly proportional to the benefits 
accruing to each - does not strictly conform to the meaning given 
this term by economists who prefer "allocation" and "distribution" 
to describe and expand this area of concern. 

Although we have preferred to deal with the topic of student 
aid in a manner somewhat more general than strictly economic, a 
significant part of our report has dealt with the Cook-Stager 
document, which has been prominent in discussions of student aid 
in this province during the past year. Cook and Stager's CORSAP 
proposal, while in its pure form not necessarily a loan-oriented 
model, has been widely interpreted as providing a mechanism for 
such a form of student aid in this province. It has been relied 
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on as an apologia by many of those who favour a scheme of 
student aid which would make possible greatly increased cost 
to the student and an all-loan form of award. To the extent 
that the Cook-Stager report results - in tone and in interpre- 
tation - in an argument for such a change in the form of 

student aid in Ontario, the reader will find it criticized by 

the Subcommittee. 

We have not excluded the possibility that an adjustment 
in the contribution of the student to the cost of his education 
may be warranted. We have insisted, however, that a proper 
evaluation of the currenc levels of contribution of both student 
and society be undertaken before any such change can be made. 
Above all, we have been interested, as our terms of reference 
have required, in .surveying the attitudes of the universities 

of Ontario and in reviewing the documentation in the field of 

student aid, in order to provide the Committee of Presidents with 
a comprehensive statement of principle that we feel should guide 
them in expressing their views on how best to serve the post- 
secondary students of this province. 



April , 1971 . 



Peter Morand 
Chairman 

CPUO Subcommittee 
on Student Aid 
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I. SOME BASIC CRITERIA 



It is evident, particularly in vietv of the 
economic situation which faces both 
provincial and federal governments today, 
that the costs of po s t - secondary education 
are increasing at a much more rapid rate 
than iSj^the general productivity of the 
nation . 



The rapidly increasing cost of post -secondary education 
has led to a lively discussion and re-examination of the 
relative responsibilities of the individual student and of 
society in general for the costs of higher education. Much of 
the discussion has centered on student aid since a number of 
proposals have been made which would pave the way for the 
student to absorb a greater portion of the direct costs of 
his pos t - s econdary education than is at present the case. 



Obviously, resolution of this dilemma of relative 
responsibility must await the emergence of a consensus as to 
the benefits of higher education which accrue solely to the 
individual and the gains which flow to society in general. 

The issues that the Subcommittee has referred to under the 
heading of equity have perhaps been described most succinctly 
by Dr. A.R. Dobell: 



1. Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, Pos t -Secondary 
Education Committee, Sub-Committee on New Approaches to 
Student Assistance, "Summary of a Proposal for a New Program 
of Financial Assistance to Students", Appendix "H", p.H-2. 
See also the Seventh Annual Review of the Economic Council 
of Canada, Ref. 37, Chapter 5. 

Reference numbers used in the footnotes throughout this Report 
correspond to the sources listed in Appendix "B". 
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The transfer of resources to education represents 
a real cost to the community in terms of its 
other goals foregone, and there is no way to 
avoid this cost. It follows that we must find 
ways to test very carefully that the benefits 
of this transfer justify the sacrifices entailed, 
and to ensure that these sacrifices do not fall 
disproportionately upon particular groups, 
especially upon those which might be barred from 
access to the direct benefits of the transfer. 1 



It is the opinion of this Subcommittee that to discu 
student aid without regard to equ ity is both narrow and 
unrealistic: narrow in the sense that it selfishly presu 

education should hold, as though by divine right, a pecul 
exhaltrd position in the ranking of social priorities^ un 
in that such posturing on the part of a special interest 
likely to be -deservedly- ignored. While not denying that 
Report speaks on behalf of a group with particular intere 
the Subcommittee has attempted in its discussion of stude 
to take the wider interests of society into account. 



ss 

mes that 
iarly 
realistic 
group is 
this 
sts , 
nt aid 



At the same time, it is the 
a concern with equity should not 
considerations to be compromised 
that the effectiveness of a stud 



Subcommittee's firm 
cause other equally 
or even overlooked . 
ent aid scheme will 



belief that 
important 
It is our opinio 
be seen in the 



extent to which it is able to make post- secondary education 
accessible to all those with the necessary qualifications. In 
societies where this "eligible" group is presumed to include all 
academically qualified citizens, we believe the best measure of the 




1. Dr. A.R. Dobell, in the Forward to the Cook-Stager report. 
Reference 6 . 
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effectiveness of a student aid program is the degree to which 
the socio-economic mix of the post-secondary enrolment 
approximates that of the society as a whole. Here, of course, 
a le s s- than-perf ect correlation might be due to factors that 
student aid is not equipped to deal with, such as unequal 
distribution of requisite academic credentials among socio- 
economic groups. It is not unreasonable, however, to ask a 
student aid scheme to compensate for some biases in the social 
. system - for instance, the relative reluctance of high school 
students from lower socio-economic group families to undertake 
debt to finance post -secondary education. To de-emphasize or 
undervalue the fundamental importance of student aid in the 
promotion of accessibility is both educationally injurious and 
socially shortsighted. 

We believe, therefore, that it is imperative that these 
two objectives - the promotion of accessibility and the safe- 
guarding of equity - each be realized in any student aid scheme. 
We wish, however, to register our deep concern that the former 
not be brushed aside unintentionally or indirectly by a 
simplistic zeal that confuses the safeguarding of equity with 
indiscriminate cost-cutting. 

A third and perhaps less glamourous consideration is the 
viab ilit y of any scheme which, on paper, seems able to provide 
for both equity and accessibility. To be viable a student aid 
scheme must not itself impose major (e.g. , psychological) 
deterrents to potential recipients. Furthermore, it must be 
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administratively workable and financially feasible. 

In our Report we have assessed the current student aid 
scheme in Ontario, evaluated recently-proposed alternative 
schemes, and submitted our own recommendations with these 
criteria in mind: equity , accessibility and viability . 

It should be noted that the Subcommittee's main focus is 
on the merits. of student aid schemes as they affect university 
undergraduates . We acknowledge that no true appreciation of 
trends in accessibility in the Province can be obtained by 
restricting our attention to changes in the socio-economic 
composition of university undergraduate enrolments; nor do we 
pretend that the university undergraduate population should be 
the yardstick by which the effectiveness of a student aid 
program for the entire post -secondary sector should be measured. 
We are concerned, however, that an overview of post-secondary 
accessibility in the Province not ignore the particular 
composition of university undergraduate enrolments. 

Student financial aid cannot be effectively considered 
without taking into account the operating and capital financing 
of the provincial post- secondary system. To date student aid 
has constituted but a small part of the total funds allocated 
for post-secondary education in Ontario. To the extent that 
student aid facilitates attendance by greater numbers of 
students at post-secondary institutions, it must, of course. 
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require subsequent expenditures for the education of these 
new arrivals. More important, however, is the 
fact that student aid is now beginning to be seen in some 
quarters as a vehicle by which a greater proportion of 
the expanding costs of post -secondary institutions could be 
absorbed by the student himself. What are these costs, and why 
are they incurred? Who benefits from post-secondary education 
and to what extent? How much should society be expected 1;o 
sacrifice to educate its youth? How many young people should 
go on to post -secondary institutions anyway? A little thought 
provokes the realization that these issues are the heart of the 
matter. The Subcommittee has attempted to deal with all of them 
in this Report, which we have intended to be as much a survey of 
current literature and thinking as it is a vehicle of expression 
for the universities of Ontario. ' 
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II. ACCESSIBILITY TO HIGHER EDUCATION IN ONTARIO 



No system of student financial aid can be divorced from 
an enunciated policy decision as to how many students are to 
be educated at the post-secondary level. The finances which 
society disposes to aid some portion of its population to 
further their education must be seen, at least to some degree, 
as an active tool to encourage accessibility. To an extent, 
this encouragment is motivated by the conviction that society 
has a role to play in enabling the individual to realize his 
own potential , to develop his talents and capacities and to 
increase his own awareness. In return, in any case, society 
reaps the benefit of the skills he has acquired, and gains a 
better-educated citizen more capable of coping with the 
complexities of modern society. 

In June of 1965, the Presidents ' Research Committee 
submitted the Report "Student Awards", which made recommendations 
as to the nature, amount, and sources of support for students. 

The Research Committee began its study with the statement: 



Student awards should be considered as the 
means to the ends of some general policy of 
higher education. If there ^re clearly 
announced policies and plans to provide 
university education for say one-quarter of 
the college age group, large sums will 
obviously be necessary to achieve this goal. 
If, on the other hand, it is decided that, 
for whatever reasons, only one-tenth of the 
age group should go to university, much 
smaller sums would be required. Student 
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awards are then an important part of educational 
planning and must be considered as a legitimate 
claim against the total funds which society has 
decided to invest^in education, particularly 
higher education. 



It should be made clear at the outset that, while it can 
deal with one of the major barriers to accessibility, a student 
financial aid program is only one of the tools available to a 
society to realize its accessibility goals in the higher 
education of its citizenry. Such programs can provide aid only 
to those who are potentially classifiable as "students", and as 
such cannot touch many of those rendered inaccessible to higher 
education*, those, for instance, who have abandoned formal 
academic training before at least the junior matriculation level, 
or who do not have what post-secondary institutions consider 
the "right type" of formal academic background. Nor is the 
highly selective voyage from first grade to the threshold of 
higher education one in which all casualties are due to lack of 
innate ability. It has been widely observed that completion of 
one level of school and entry into another represent a process 
of social as well as of academic selection. In this process 
socio-economic factors play a particularly important role in 
shaping the relations among ability, interest and academic 
achievement. And these factors interact, in complicated ways, 
with a variety of other influences: demographic factors, such 
as sex and race; family characteristics, such as the form of 
decision-making and the modes of child-rearing; attitudinal 
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1. Presidents ' Research Committee, "Student Awards" , Ref. 29, 
p. 3. The recommendations of this report are listed in 
Appendix "C". 
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variables such as aspirations and expectations.^ 

Probably, then, no society could ever hope to educate all 
of its citizens at the pos t - secondary level, as long as it is 
judged that access to tertiary education requires some academic 
pre - qua 1 if icat ion . Nevertheless, societies are capable of 
setting accessibility goals within the strictures imposed by 
thc'se of the above-mentioned barriers to accessibility which 
might be immune to the effects of any policy designed to 
encourage attendance at post-secondary institutions. If we can 
determine just what those goals have been assumed or enunciated, 
we are in some position to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
student aid program as a tool in their realization. Furthermore, 
ascertainment of society's objectives in the area of higher 
education will enable us to examine critically the relative 
claims of proposed alternative schemes of student financial 
aid . 



The student aid philosophy of the Province of Ontario, 

' 2 

as expressed on num'erous occasions , is that no student who has 
the academic ability to pursue higher education should be denied 
the opportunity to do so because of insufficient financial means. 



1. For an extensive survey of accessibility to higher education 

in Canada, see Robert M. Pike, Who Doesn't Get to University... 
and Why , Reference 17. 

2. Reference 50, p. 2. See also Legislature of Ontario Debates , 
Wednesday, June 10, 1970, p. 3487. 
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Further statements by the government and its advisory bo 
that the policy of the present government is that no qua 
applicant be denied a place in the provincially-assisted 
universities have led this Subcommittee to conclude that 
"general policy of higher education" referred to in the 
Report of the Pre s idents ' Research Committee has now take 
shape of a fairly "clearly announced policy" on the part 
Ontario Government, a policy which might be described as 
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Has the Province yet achieved its goal? Unfortunately an 
accurate evaluation of trends in accessibility to universities 
in the Province of Ontario would require much fuller information 
than is currently available. Nevertheless, the Subcommittee has 
felt it imperative to make some attempt to produce a rough 
picture of the trends in accessibility in this province. Even 
if information were readily available on Ontario family income 
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1. Limiting university enrolments would be "hopelessly naive 
and counter-productive" according to the Chairman of the 
CUA upon release of the Committee's Annual Report for 1968- 
69. Globe and Mail , January 12 , 1970. 
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statistics and representation of socio-economic classes in 
Ontario universities for all points in time over the past 
decade or so (which it is not), there is no information on 
the real effects on accessibility of student aid schemes 
available to Ontario students. The following discussions 
are hampered, for instance, by the disagreement even amongst 
researchers on criteria to be used in accessibility surveys. 

In spite of these difficulties, the Subcommittee feels that 
there are sufficiently visible trends to permit it to comment 
on how well Ontario has done in encouraging post-secondary 
education at the undergraduate level . 

Current estimates of the Department of University Affairs 

Research Branch^ indicate that in the academic year 1970-71 

post-secondary full-time enrolment in the province will reach 

180,000 or 36% of the 18-21 group. This total corresponds 

2 

closely to the pro]ections of Zsigmond and Wenaas of 176.9 
thousand. These authors find that the percentage of the 



1. Source: Letter of the Director of the DUA Information 
Branch regarding the submission to this Subcommittee 
by the University of Waterloo (August 18, 1970) p. 2. 



2. Z.E. Zsigmond and C.J. Wenaas, Ref. 24, Table A-40 , p. 127. 
Watson and Quazi, Ref. 22, deal with "Total University • 
Enrollment in Ontario, as a % of 18-24 age group" (Tables 
1 and 2, pages 9 and 10) and "Total Undergraduate Enrollment 
as a % of 18-21 age group" (Tables 5, 9, 10, 11, 12). 

Their figures for the former are about 13.4%; for the 
latter figures vary from 17.80 to 19.66%. It should be 
noted that the Zsigmond and Wenaas enrolment projection 
for universities is high (as observed later in the report). 
However their projection for all post-secondary institutions 
with which we are here concerned, appears to be more 
accurate . 
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broader 18-24 age group should reach 19.6% in 1970-71.^ 

2 

If we consider as well DUA figures indicating that 40% of 
post-secondary students in Ontario were assisted under OSAP, 
then, presuming that most OSAP recipients were between 18 and 
24, it may be concluded that OSAP is actively assisting eight 
per cent of the traditionally-considered "post-secondary** age 
group in the provincet 

Of great importance in evaluating the state of accessibility 

to higher education is the breakdown of the post-secondary 

student population by family income groups and comparison of 

this breakdown with the population at large. Fisher notes that 

the effect of one of the earliest attempts to do this in Canada, 

^ • • 4 

that of CUS*s Robert Rabinovitch , was to foster the notion that 
the lower socio-economic groups were grossly under-represented in 
the country's universities to the benefit of the upper economic 
classes, and that "accessibility" was the prerogative of the rich 
and the dream of the poor. Fisher suggests that the picture 
painted by the Rabinovitch Report was not completely accurate due 
to certain statistical assumptions which it contained. Fisher 
paints a somewhat brighter picture of Canadian accessibility to 
higher education through the 1960 *s. 

1. Reference 24, Table 41, p. 128. 

2. DUA Awards brochure. 

3. E.A. la S. Fisher, Reference 7. 

4. Rolaert Rabinovitch, Reference 20. 
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The Department of University Affairs, in figures prepared 
by the Research Branch dated May , has compared the 

family incomes of Ontario’s post ~ secondary student population"^ 
with the prevalence of such incomes in Ontario at large , 
indicating that only the under~$3,000 and $7“10,000 
groups are under-represented in Ontario’s post-secondary 
institutions and by 1.2 and 3.4 percentage points respectively. 
The following are the figures given in Table II of the DUA 
study paper ’’Accessibility - 1970” showing the percentage 
distribution of all 1968-69 Ontario post-secondary students by 
combined parental income : 



INCOME RANGE 


% 

POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS 


1969 

ONTARIO FAMILIES 




Under $1,000 


1 . 6 


1 . 6 


1,000-2,000 


2 . 3 


2.3 


2 ,000-3,000 


3 . 0 


4 . 2 


3 ,000-4,000 


4.4 


4.8 


4,000-5,000 


6 . 2 


5 . 6 


5 ,000-6 ,000 


9 . 3 


8.8 


6,000-7,000 


11 . 8 


11 . 0 


7 ,000-10 ,000 


26 . 4 


29. 8 


Over 10,000 


35 . 0 


31.8 




1. Figures are also available in the Study Paper ’’Accessibility 
1970” prepared by the DUA Research Branch (October 1, 1970 ) 
Ref eren c e 3 5. 

2. Based on PSSP , Ref. 36, Table 20, p. 110. 

3. Source; Table 1, p.3, Table 4, p. 10, Table 5, page 12 in: 
Ontario Department of Soc ial and Family Servic e s , Brief to 
the Spe c ial Senate Committee on Poverty (Hay, 1970). The 
Tables were prepared by the Ontario Department of Treasury 
and Economics. Cited in ’’Accessibility - 1970”, Ref. 35. 
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The author of the study paper concludes that "It appears from 
recent data that the under ->^e present at ion of the lov;er- income 
groups at the post-secondary level has changed significantly 
over the last ten years." 

The profile of accessibility depicted in the study paper 
has, to say the least, proved somewhat startling to those 
acquainted v:ith the gloomier findings of previous examinations 
of equality of access to higher education.^ VJitliout wishing 
to be unduly cynical in the face of what may well be a 
significant (and seemingly unique) achievement by this Province, 
the Subcommittee is concerned that the DUA document may 
introduce an undue complacency into future education planning. 

The study paper relies for its information about the 

2 

incomes of students* parents on the DBS PSSP " survey, which 
is in turn based on student reporting through a questionnaire 
survey. Several things are to be noted about this study. In 
the first place, there is often significant non-response to 

3 

quefvtions involving parental income data. Furthermore, some 
analysts of other studies have discovered a tendency among 
students to underreport high parental incomes.^ Thus the 
percentage of upper-income families represented in post -secondary 

1. See, for example, the reaction of Dr. John Porter, Globe and 
Mail , October 15 , 1970. 

2. Reference 36, Table 20, p. 110. 

3. Almost one-third of the Ontario graduates and one-sixth of 
the undergraduates did not respond to the parental income 
question asked in the PS SP survey. See Table 20, PSSP , op . c i t . 

p . 110. 

4. Reference 12, p. 118, note to Table VI. 
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institutions may well be higher than shown by data gathered 
in surveys such as PSSP would indicate. 

Secondly, Table II of the DUA study paper distorts the 
picture of accessibility in Ontario to the extent that it 
compares the number of students actually in post-secondary 
programs with the number of families at a given income level. 
In doing so it erroneously assumes that there is the same 
average number of children per family in each family- income 
group. Since lower socio-economic groups have larger families 
(particularly at the level of five children^ and more) and, 
therefore, account for more of the total univers ity-age 
population, an identity in the two distributions means that a 
relatively smaller percentage of lower-income children is, in 
fact, achieving post -secondary education. 



1. DBS, 1961 Census of Canada , Bulletin 7.2-1 (Catalogue 99- 
526), Table 9 (Ottawa : keen's Printer, 1966). 

V/e refer here to families whose head is aged 45-54. See 
percentage distribution figures below. 



INCOME RANGE 


NO. OF CHILDREN 
0 3-4 >5 


<$2,000 


17.8 


21.1 


18 . 2 


2-2,999 


20, 0 


21.1 


14.4 


3-3 ,999 


21.3 


21.8 


11.8 


4-4,999 


21.2 


21.5 


9.8 


5-5,999 


20.7 


21.6 


8.3 


6-6 ,999 


20.1 


21.6 


6.9 


7-9,999 


18.6 


22.9 


8.5 


> 10,000 


15.7 


26.7 


4.8 
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Thirdly, the fact that the Ontario family income information 
is for all families in Ontario (and not, as Fisher^ noted in his 
own study, the income for families whose heads are aged from 45 
to 54) may give a possibly different balance to the DUA comparison 
since such typical "university-age" families would tend on the 
average to have higher incomes than the population at large. 

Finally, the validity of comparing f amilies-of-students data 
which are based on combined parental income with families -a t-large 
data based on total family income is also questioned by Fisher, 
but this would not seem to be a major source of inaccuracy. 

Of major concern to the Subcommittee is the fact that the 
DUA study paper, in focusing as it does on the total post - secondary 
student population in Ontario, does not examine the constituent 

3 

parts of that population. An examination of the relevant 
distributions in university undergraduate programs reveals that 
the accessibility picture is not the same as for the overall post- 
secondary system. Table I shows, in the series of columns marked 
"69b", the percentage-point difference,^ at the income levels 
indicated, between two percentage distributions:^ the combined 

1. Reference 7, p. 16. 

2. See ibid . for an explanation of the differences between these 

3. Nor liras such source information unavailable. See Reference 
36, Table 20, p. 110. 

4. Note that, on Table I itself, the description of the vertical 
plane should read "% point variance...". 

5. The figures used in calculating these percentage -point differences 
may be found in Table II which itself expresses the difference 
between the distributions by depicting the former as a percentage 

of the latter at each income level. 
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incomes of parents of Ontario 1968-69 university undergraduates. 
and the total incomes of all Ontario families, 1969.^ "Under- 
representation" in university undergraduate enrolments (where the 
percentage figure for the second distribution exceeds the 
corresponding percentage in the first) is shown for all socio- 
economic groups except the last (over-$10 , 000 ) . This may be 
contrasted with the columns marked "69a", in which the percentage- 
point differences between the distributions used in the DUA study 
paper (incomes of parents of all Ontario post-secondary students , 
1968-69, and total incomes [1969] of all Ontario families) are 
depicted. Here, as noted earlier, under-representation exists 
only for the under-$3,000 and $7-10,000 groups, by 1.2 and 3.4 
percentage points respectively. Furthermore, while in the total 
post-secondary student population in Ontario there is over- 
representation at the above- $ 10 , 0 0 0 level, this is not as pronounced 
as in the university undergraduate student population taken alone. 

Another major weakness of the "Accessibility - 1970" study 
is that it uses only percentage-point differences, but speaks 
percentages . A first glance, for instance, at the statement 
the over -r e pr e s e n t a t lo n of the over-$10,000 group is approximately 
3.2%" might give the impression that Ontario is doing not too 
badly- is perhaps 96.8% effective in ensuring that the children 
of wealthier families do not dominate the post-secondary student 
population. The terminology of the study paper, however, is not 

1. S’ach a comparison, of course, gives rise to the inaccuracy 
noted above regarding comparisons of "total family" and 
"combined parental" income data. See Reference 7, p. 16. 

2. Reference 35, p. 3. 
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correct. V/hat the author meant to say was that, in the over- 
$10,000 group, the percentage- point difference betv:een the 
percentage of families whose combined parental income exceeded 
$10,000 and who had a child in a post-secondary institution, 
and the overall percentage of families whose total income was 
greater than $10,000, amounted to 3.2 percentage points , v/hich , 
taken in turn as a percentage of the 31.8 percent of Ontario 
families with incomes in this range, amounts to an over - 
representation of 10.1 per cent . Table II illustrates this 
over-representation on a point-index basis , with 100 serving 
as equality: thus, in the above discussion, the "accessibility 
or "representation" status of families with combined parental 
incomes in excess of $10,000 is 110.1. Similarly, whereas the 
arithmetic difference (Table I, columns 69a) between the two 
distributions at the under-$3,000 level is of the order of 1 . 2 
percentage points , this income group may be seen (Table II, 
bottom row) to be under-represented by some 14.8 percent , for 
an "accessibility" or "representation index" of 85.2. This 
last example points up the fact that, while we may be dealing 
with fewer people in the lowest income group, the task of 
trying to achieve equality of access to post -secondary 
institutions at the under-$3,000 level is relatively more 
difficult than in the $7-10 ,000 range , where a much larger 
proportion of the provincial population has a slightly higher 
accessibility index of 88.6. 
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Table II also illustrates our earlier point regarding the 
contrast between the accessibility picture for post-secondary 
institutions generally and university undergraduate programs in 
particular. Like Table I (based on percentage-point differences). 
Table II shows under-representation at the under-$3 ,000 , $3-5,000 , 
$6-7,000 and $7,000-10,000 level, and over-representation at the 
above-$10 , 000 level. At the $5-6,000 level, however. Table I 
showed a percentage-point difference (columns 69a and 69b) 
indicating a slight over-representat ion in both the university 
undergraduate and total post-secondary student populations. At 
the same income range. Table II maintains an over-representation 
in the entire post-secondary enrolment, but indicates under- 
representation in university undergraduate programs. The point 
index spread between the figures in the middle and bottom rows 
of Table II, however, is not /.early as significant as at the 
other income levels. At the under-$3,000 level, accessibility 
to university undergraduate programs is (on this index basis) 
less than 90% of the index figure for the p ost - secondary 
institutions as a whole. The same trend applies for the $3-5000 
group (university index 88.7% of the post-secondary index); the 
$5-6000 group (93.6%); and the $6-7,000 group (84.7%). Only to 
the $7-10,000 group do the universities appear to be more 
accessible than all post - se condary institutions taken together 
(the university index is .33% higher than that for all post- 
secondary enrolment). At the above-$10 , 000 level, where both 
the middle and bottom rows of Table II show over-representation, 
the figure for all post-secondary institutions taken together 
is only 89% of the index for the university undergraduate programs 
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Notwithstanding our foregoing reservations as to rhe 
methodology and effect of the DUA study paper, there are indications 
that some progress has been made in rendering university under- 
graduate programs more accessible to the under-$10 , 0 0 0 groups 
and in reducing over-representation above the $10,000 level. 

While the family income distribution seems to have taken a 
significant upward swing in the province^ , the fact remains that , 
if Rabinovi t ch * s data on the combined parental income of 1965 
university undergraduates are accurate (see Table II), the 
accessibility index of the under-$3,000 group relative to 
university undergraduate programs has risen by almost one - third 
(32.8%) since 1965. The $6-7,000 index has risen even more 
markedly (over 35%) and the 1965 index indicating over- 
re present at ion at the above-$10,000 level has declined 34.5 
percent. For all income groups the 1969 indices more nearly 
approach equal representation than in 1965, although the least 
progress has been made at the $7-10,000 level. 



1. The effects of inflation should be remembered here, however. 

2. Note that the proportion of Ontario families at this income 
level has , however, declined by 35.2 percent in the same 
period. 
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All of the above must, hov/ever , be interpreted not only in 
perspective of our earlier qualifications (the inaccuracies and 
non-response element in student reporting of parental income 
data, the indications of income- related family -size distributions, 
use of income data of families v;ith heads of all ages, as opposed 
to those with heads aged 45-54, etc.) but with the reservation 
that examinations of accessibility based on family income data, 
no matter how accurate those data may be, do not give a complete 
understanding of the phenomenon of who receives post-secondary 
education and why. 

The results of numerous studies^ seem to be leading to a 
preponderance of evidence that income, by itself ^ may not be 
a decisive or even primary barrier to accessibility; that, 
rather, factors such as father's occupational class and parents* 
education tend to shape the self-evaluation and aspirations of 
a child and thus to determine whether he or she will wish to 
continue studies beyond the secondary level, if even that level 
is achieved. This is not to say, of course, that financial 
considerations are of little consequence; after all, the 
economic status of a family supports (and in many cases perpetuates) 
its socio -economic status, its attitudes and modes of child- 
rearing. The presence or absence of strictly financial (perhaps 
the better word is "monetary**) barriers, however, of itself says 
relatively little about the part played by other components or 
measures of socio-economic status. 

1. Research in this area is primarily American and British. See 
for example , Reference 12. Note , however, the Canadian work 
in Ref. 4. 
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Even where access to post-secondary education is achieved, 
socio-economic status and income may, it seems, x^ork together 
TO sort persons and ramilies among the several forms of post- 
secondary institutions. The difference between the accessibility 
indices (Table II) for university undergraduate programs and 
for all post -secondary enrolments - especially at the under- $5, 000 
level - would indicate that other forms of post-secondary 
education are more attractive to the children of lower income 
groups who do achieve access. The shorter programs geared more 
directly to employability that are offered by other post- 
secondary institutions (notably in this province, the CAAT*s) 
would seem to attract lower-income students more than universities 
do.^ The relatively higher dropout rate from post-secondary 
inst it ut ions among students with lower socio-economic backgrounds 
represents another area where cultural rather than purely 
monetary factors may be involved. Such students are more likely 

to drop out, even when they appear to have no greater academic 

2 

or financial difficulties. 



1. In our opinion, however, the universities should not take 
an overly-great consolation from this observation. It may 
well be that a significant double factor at work here is a 
reputation of universities for a vague abstraction and of 
the CAATs for immedia t e relevance . For an examination of 
the further educational aspirations of Ontario high- school 
students see Reference 4. 

Note also John Porter , The Vertical Mosaic ; An Analysis of 
Social Class and Power in Canada (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1965) in which the author observes that lega 1 
and medical students tend to come from higher income groups 
than those of the average student, whereas education attracts 
students whose families had below median incomes. 

2. Patricia K. Cross, **Beyond Ability”, The Research Reporter 
(Center for Research and Development in Higher Education, 
University of California at Berkeley), 1967, ii. pp. 1-2. 
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No recommendation that more accessibility studies be made 
can avoid the fact that proper data for studies extending back 
in time is often simply not available. The Subcommittee would 
suggest, however, that attention be paid, by those draining 
conclusions from statistical presentations, to the qualifications 
we ourselves have made earlier in this Chapter concerning the 
DUA study paper. 

Specifically, we would recommend: 

That the. VUA Re^iaa^ch Branch ^utiiKe 
aeee&&ibltltij 6tud-c£4 p^eient ^n^o^mt^on 
broken doion by tijpe^ ■LiUt-itut-ion , 6o 
that th()6e concerned lo^th paxt-ieulax 
eZement6 po6t-6econdaA.y enrolment 
may undertake ^u^the^ itudZei baied on 
■th-i6 ■Ln^o^niat-Lon. 

Appendix "D" to this report illustrates one well-known researcher's 
reaction to the fact that the practice suggested in the above 
recommendation is not at present in force. 

No accurate estimation can be made of the role of student 
financial aid in contributing to an apparent increase in equality 
of access to higher education in Ontario in the past several 
years. The DUA study paper concludes as much. 



It appears from recent data that the under- 
representation of the lower income groups at 
the post- secondary level has changed 
significantly over the last ten years. This 
paper does not attempt to provide any reasons 
for this although a few observations can be made. 
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The economic climate during the sixties 
was improving , while public acceptance 
of post-secondary education was growing. 
This, perhaps, had some effect on the 
cultural influences that help to deter- 
mine enrolment patterns of children from 
lower income families. In addition, the 
sixties saw large amounts of public funds 
made available for student aid. The 
relat ive effect of any of these has yet 
to be determined although such an analysis 
would provide very useful information to 
guide the formation of future policies in 
this area . ^ 



The weight given to student financial aid in ranking the 
factors suggested in the above citation will much influence 
the degree to which student aid programs will in future be 
required to play a role in maintaining and improving equality 
of access. The emphasis placed on the role of student aid 
as an instrument to encourage equality of access will depend 
on the degree to which the above-described non-monetary factors 
are seen as responsible for the decision to continue or to 
forego study beyond the high-school level, and also on the 
extent to which these non-monetary con side rati on s are seen t o 
be immune to any special features of a student aid plan designed 
to promote accessibility. 



Those who are convinced that these questions have already 
been answered in such a way as to justify abandoning attempts 
to include ** enrolment incent ives** with in student aid programs 



1. Reference 35, pp. 4-5. 
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will not hesitate to endorse some of the programs reviewed 
in Chapter V of this Report. 



The members of the Subcommittee are, however, reluctant 
to recommend any sudden and total changes in educational 
policy which might seriously disrupt what Ontario has 
accomplished in promoting equality of access in the last fiye 
years. Without advocating disastrous rates of spending we 
would suggest careful thought regarding the amount of emphasis 
placed on each of the above-listed variables. 



O 
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III. OSAF 



ITS SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 



The present Ontario Student Awards Program has been in 
existence since April of 1966. How effective has it been in 
contributing to what appears to be some increase in accessibility 
to pos t- secondary institutions in Ontario? At the present state 
ofresearch, no one can say for sure . 

The Subcommittee would, however, especially express its 
support for the feature of the program whereby grant money is 
available to students regardless of academic achievement, as 
part of an award. Until empirical evidence can prove otherwise, 
it seems that grants must be seen as one of the most effective 
means possible in our society to encourage enrolment by those 
who might not otherwise take advantage of pos t - s econdary 
education. Table III summarizes provincial student aid programs 
on a per-student basis^ for 1967-68 (see also Appendix "E"). 

2 

Cook and Stager are able to argue the feasibility of an 
all -loan system of student financial aid on the strength of 
their apparent premise that the financial barrier to education 
is becoming a minor one in the modern high-schooler * s decision 
to continue or discontinue his education. On this basis 



1. Reference 17, pp. 164, 166 and 168. 

2 . 



Reference 6 . 
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Cook and Stager are able to conclude that the abolition of 
grants and creation of an all-loan system would not further 
discourage lower-group attendance at post-secondary 
institutions . 



TABLE III 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 

1967-68 

AID (LOAN AND GRANT) PER STUDENT ENROLLED. 



AVERAGE NON- 



PROVINCE 


AVERAGE LOAN 
(CSLP AND QUEBEC) 
GOVERNMENT 


REPAYABLE 

ASSISTANCE 

(PROVINCES) 


TOTAL 

AVERAGE 

AWARD 


Nfld. 


$629 


$628 


1,257 


P.E. I . 


775 


11 


786 


N.S. 


739 


194 


873 


N.B. 


764 


94 


858 


Que . 


479 


115 


594 


Ont . 


562 


257 


819 


Man . 


705 


68 


773 


Sask . 


811 


34 


845 


Alta . 


612 


107 


719 


B.C. 


703 


77 


780 



Source : Reference 17, Tables 28, 29, 30; pp. 164, 166 and 

168 . 




Strong criticism of the methodology of Cook and Stager 
in formulating their premise was voiced in the University of 
Waterloo^ submission. The University of Waterloo Senate 
Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid claims that Cook and 
Stager lacked objectivity in evaluating available information 



1. Appendix "A", pp. A-138 to A-140. 
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directly related to the importance of the financial barrier 
to accessibility. The Subcommittee feels that the premise 
of Cook and Stager remains at least uncertain; that endorsement 
of the grant feature of OSAP is not, on the basis of research 
conducted to the present, untenable; and that grants can be 
an important incentive to those whose socio-economic background 
does not automat ically lend itself to acceptance of a relative- 
ly large long-range debt in order to achieve the more immediate 
goal of a university degree.^ 

V ; , 

Whether OSAP is effectively using its grant capabilities 
as an incentive to higher education is another question. In 
its present form the student aid program in Ontario benefits 
those students who have made the decision to undertake post- 
secondary studies. Since in many cases this decision is taken 
well before the student graduates from high school, the 
influence of OSAP in the decision-making process is questionable. 
It is the conviction of the Subcommit tee that a society whose 
enunciated policy of universal accessibility to higher education 
is conditional upon a student's willingness to undertake at least 
partial personal financial responsibility must at the same time 
have a financial aid program deliberately geared to encour aging 
that willingness to make the immediate financial sacrifices 
commensurate with such a policy . The Subcommittee regards as 



1. For a further discussion of the Cook-Stager report see 
Section A.l of Chapter V of the present report. 



O 
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beyond question that one of the major factors encouraging 
the existence of a self-perpetuating 5 poorly-educated lov;er 
socio-economic group is the lack of conviction by students 
with such backgrounds that they should invest in higher 
education. If OSAP does not consciously provide for such 
encouragements then it is not a scheme which addresses itself 
"un i vers ally" to all Ontarians; rather, it speaks only to 
those who are already convinced of the values that the higher 
education policy presumes . 

From the briefs submitted to us by the universities 
the Subcommittee was able to focus on a number of specific 
areas of OSAP. On the basis of these submissions the 
Subcommittee has outlined some of the current problems with 
OSAP and has made recommendations to be considered for 
implementation by the Department of University Affairs. 

As a point of reference. Cook and Stager's revised summary^ 
of CSLP and OSAP is reproduced in the box on page 35. 

Appendix "F" shows , for the past four years , the distribution 
of OSAP loan and grant money, by post-secondary institution 
type. 



1. Reference 6 , pp. 74-75. 
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MAIN FEATURES OF CANADA STUDENT LOANS PLAN (CSLP) AND OSAP. 

Source: Cook and Stager, ref. 6, pp. 74-75 (Note that item 

2 has been revised to reflect recent changes in regulations) 



1. Any person who is enrolled in a full-time course of 
study at an eligible post - sec ondary institution in ^ 
order to qualify for a degree, certificate or diploma 
is eligible to apply for assistance. All Canadian 
universities, other Ontario public post-secondary 
institutions and several private institutions are 
recognized for this program. 

2. Students who are married, or who have completed four 
successful academic years at a post-secondary 
institution, or a combination of successful academic 
years and periods of 12 consecutive month s ' employmen t 
totalling four years, or who are 25 years of age or 
more, are classified as "independent of parental 
support". 

3. To arrive at the financial assistance required, the 
financial resources the student is assumed to have on 
the basis of information provided in his application 
are subtracted from the educational costs specific to 
his course and institution. The difference is the 
total award made. The first $150 of the award is a 
loan; of the next $750 or less, 60 per cent is a loan 
and 40 per cent is a non -repay able grant; the balance, 
if any, is also a grant. Thus the maximum loan in one 
year is $600. 

4. The loans are interest free until six months after 
graduation or withdrawal. The loans are arranged at 
any Canadian bank on the basis of a certificate of 
®iigibility issued by the educational institution. 
Repayment must be made within ten years after graduation. 

5. Parents are expected to contribute to the students' 
costs in accordance with their level of income and 
number of dependents. Students are expected to 
contribute a part of their summer earnings. 

The above points describe the programs in essential 
outline only. Reference should be made to the CSLP and OSAP 
brochures for a more specific statement of the regulations. 
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A . The Student and ^Family” Re sources : Dependence and Independence 

One of the major premises of OSAP is that the family of 
a "dependent” student^ is presumed to have contributed a 
certain amount to his resources. In practice, this creates 
grave problems for the student whose parents will not, in 
fact , make the government-expected contribution . The student , 
often through no fault of his own , is penalized. 

OSAP provides for the automatic classification of a 

student as "independent” (also called "Group R" status) after, 

among other things, he or she has completed four years work 

and/or (successful) study. The automaticity of this criterion 

for "Group B" classification, while administratively simple, 

seems to lead to some undesirable results. Table IV shows 

considerable over-represent at ion of OSAP award rec ipient s in 

medical, dental and legal study programs , which may be 

explained by the sudden qualification of so many of these 

students for awards with comparatively little evaluation of 

2 

resources. It is interesting to note that Fisher's 
comparison of the incomes of families of students in various 
study programs for 1961-62 undergraduates revealed under- 
representat ion at the over-$10,000 level in Education (and 
Pharmacy ) , and over-repres en tat ion in Art s- Sc ience (15%), 



1. One who does not fulfill the independence criteria - see 
item 2 in the box on page 35. 

2. Reference 7, pp. 6-9. 
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Medicine (17%), Dentistry (11%), and Law (23.5%), with the 
greatest divergence occurring in the latter program (27.7% 
of families of students at less than $5,000, compared to 
44.4% of all families). 



Of interest as well in reading Table IV is the fact 
that it shows only the number of awards recipients. If 
OSAP dollars were considered, an index approach like that 
of column (4) would probably show an even greater divergence 
for the Medicine, Dentistry and Law programs, since awards 
in these programs are likely to be higher than in shorter 
programs composed mainly of "dependent" students. 



TABLE IV 

DISTRIBUTION BY STUDY PROGRAM OF UNIVERSITY UNDERGRADUATES 
AND OSAP RECIPIENTS, 1968-69, SHOWING PERCENTAGE VARIANCE, 
IN ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE TERMS. 








% VARIANCE 


GROUP AWARDS INDEX 


STUDY 


% OF OSAP 


% OF FULL-TIME 


BETWEEN 


( 100 = equality ) 


PROGRAM 


RECIPIENTS 


UNDERGRADUATES 


COLUMNS 


based on columns 




(1) 


(2) 


(l)and(2) 


( 1 )and ( 2 ) 


Arts and Science 


65 . 3 


63.8 


+ 1.5 


102.3 


Engineering 


8 . 7 


10.6 


-1.9 


82 . 0 


Educat ion 


2.5 


2.5 


0 


100.0 


Commerce 


4 . 0 


4.0 


0 


100.0 


Medic ine 


3 . 4 


2. 4 


i 1.0 


141.6 


Dent is try 


1.2 


0. 7 


t 0.5 


171.4 


Law 


3.9 


2.6 


t 1.3 


150.0 


Others 


11 . 1 


13.4 


-2.3 


82.8 


Source: Cook and 


Stager, ref 


. 6, Table II. 9 p 


. 79. 





O 

lie 1. Admittedly, this is an educated guess. 
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Regarding the assessment of the students ' financial 
situation, the Subcommittee concurs with the following statement 
in the University of Toronto report: 



When the assessment procedures are tightened 
up, perhaps the use of a car could lose some 
of its current major importance. While it is 
true that a car, particularly a recent model, 
is evidently a measure of financial stability, 
even affluence, so are such things as a boat, 
a house, a stereo, a Caribbean vacation -- yet 
no questions are asked about these. ^ 



Criticism has been voiced cf the way OSAP assesses students 
who are married. The University of Toronto put it this way: 



The treatment of married students still leaves 
much to be desired, with many, it is felt, gaining 
awards in excess of their actual "need". And is 
the government's generosity in subsidizing student 
marriage, regardless of age and academic status 
(and it might be said, often regardless of real 
"family" situation) justifiable in social and 
human terms? 

In effect, students are being offered strong 
inducement to marry as early as possible in order 
to reap the benefits of independence under the 
program . 2 



O 

ERIC 



The Subcommittee feels it important to emphasize that while 
the purpose of OSAP is to finance study, not marriage, and an 
"inducement" to marriage by OSAP should be avoided as far as 
possible, it is not the function of a student aid scheme to make 

1. Appendix "A", p. A-114 

2. Ibid . , p. A-113. 
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it more difficult for those students who may wish to marry. 
Student aid schemes are intended, surely, to help students 
meet financially the dictates of social situations, and 
married students must be treated as married. Brock University^ 
has noted one area where it feels married students with 
children are being adversely treated since their total summer 
earnings are listed as a "financial resource" and hence are 
not calculated using the "Summer Savings Table" provided by 
the Department of University Affairs. On the other hand, this 
cannot be considered too stringent, since few married students 
earn an amount in excess of the allowances made by the DUA. 

With respect to the whole question of whether a student 
should be seen as dependent or independent of his family for 
purposes of OSAP, the OSAP Subcommittee of the Ontario Committee 
on Student Awards, in a summary of its discussions submitted to 
OCSA in October, 1970 reported; 

There is agreement that the present number 
of ways in which a student may come under 
Group B status should be narrowed to only 
two: married and over 25 years of age.^ 

This Subcommittee feels that such a definition of "Group B" 
students is too inflexible and, therefore, that the existing 
policy should remain unchanged. We would recommend: 



1. Appendix "A", p. A-6. 

2. Reference 44, minutes of meeting of October 8, 1970. 
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That Mtthtn the. cuKKent OSAP de^tnttton OjJ 
single. GKoup 8 6tudent6 thefie be Instituted 
a moKe Keatl&tle mcani test than a me^e 
statement OjJ non-support ^rom the parent. 

A common complaint among those persons and groups the Sub- 
committee consulted on OSAP was that "many" students obtained 
awards who did not need them, by false declarations.^ Whether 
or not the accusations are true is unimportant. What matters 
is that many people believe them, and the interminable stories 
about government-financed Cadillacs and Carribean vacations must 
be dealt with. The Students ' Federat ion of the University of 
Ottawa put the problem - and the often-proposed solutions - most 
succ inctly ; 



The province could, most probably save itself 
quite large sums of money were it to publicize 
those measures taken to verify those claims made 
by applicants. If the students involved complain 
about one element of OSAP consistently, it is 
that they feel those who do not need funds 
falsify in order to receive funds. While a 
certain amount of this type of complaint can 
be expected with or without grounds, we cannot 
help but wonder what several well publicized 
cases of a thwarted attempt at fraud might do 
for the plan and the provincial treasury. 2 



The Subcommittee does not suggest a complete check 
applications (as is done in Quebec). Such a step 
obvious financial and administrative nightmares, 
is not only to be done, but to appear to be done, 
suggestion must be heeded. 



of all 
would pose 
But if justice 
the above-noted 




1. Such complaints were in addition to criticisms of the assessment 
procedure where it was felt that the true financial picture of 
some parents could not accurately be judged under the current 
table s . 

2. Appendix "A", pp. A-86, A-87. 
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We recognize that the DUA has established an auditing and 
verification section during the past year. In supporting 
this move the Subcommittee wishes to emphasize that it is 
in the area of "Group B" students, where a significant 
proportion of the funds for student aid are involved, that 
attempts must be made to verify that need exists. 

B . Evaluating parental resources 

In order to calculate the amount of aid a family is 
expected to give a "dependent" student, tables are distributed 
by the DUA to establish how much the family itself needs to 
live on before any "surplus" income can be given to the post- 
secondary student. Submissions from the universities faulted 
the evaluation in the following areas:^ 



a) the allowance for dependent children is too small; 

b) the basic allowance ($1800) for parents themselves 
is too small; 

c) the allowance for a working mother ($250) is too 
small ; 

d) the parental contribution table, especially for 
families in the $6,000-10,000 bracket is 
unrealist ic ; 

e) there are no cost-of-living differentials for 
different areas; 

f) the income assessment of self-employed parents is 
not realist ic ; 



1. Much of the following enumeration is drawn from the 
submission by McMaster University, Appendix "A", ppl 
A-53, A-54. 
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g) out-of-town students are in a sense penalized, 
because the whole parental contribution must 
be given in cash while a standard sum of $15 
per week is allowed for room and board in the 
case of students who live at home. The cash 
contribution is therefore substantially reduced. 



Of particular interest in the above series of criticisms 
is number (d ) , since Tables I and II (see pages 20 and 2l) 
all point to under-representation of the middle income levels 
of society both in post - secondary programs generally and in 
university undergraduate studies in particular. Note however, 
the comment from the Awards Officer of Laurentian University: 



I believe that OSAP has been a tremendous 
financial aid to students who would not 
otherwise have been able to attend 
university. It is certainly reaching 
people in the lower socio-economic bracket 
at Laurentian University. The average 
gross income of parents of dependent 
students was $7,046 for 1969-70. Sixty- 
seven percent (67%) of our student body 
received awards.! 



University of Waterloo pointed out, with respect to 
item (b) above, that: 



As a result of allowing so little under 
current regulations, parents in the $6000- 
$10,000 range find that they are expected 
to give their children dollars which they, 
themselves, need for their own maintenance. 
As a result, many students from such homes 
suffer nnecessary hardship merely because 
the rules refuse to recognize the real 
expenses of the parents. 2 



1. Appendix "A", p. A-46. 

2. Appendix "A", p. A-130, p. 131. 
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With respect to item (g) above, the OCSA Subcommittee 
on OSAP has reported: 



The members of the Subcommittee are quite 
prepared to accept the fact that the 
questions raised as to residence costs as 
compared to lodging costs elsewhere may 
have connotations that may not be politically 
acceptable. The general feeling is one which 
asks the two questions (a) should residences, 
in fact, receive indirect subsidy from public 
funds through assistance given to students 
and (b) should not the student have the 
responsibility of absorbing his own life- 
style costs if he should choose to move into 
residence? There is also concern, on the 
part of some Student Award Officers that 
students in residences receive more assistance 
than those who choose to live in lodgings off- 
campus thus introducing greater inequity into 
the program. 

Rec ommendat ion : That the amount allowed for 

lodging and for residence be set at a maximum 
figure for both. Where the cost of a residence 
exceeds the maximum set, then that cost should 
be absorbed by the student. ^ 



C. The Loan Portion of the Award. 



Parents of "dependent" students are expected to borrow 
money - at market lending rates - if this is necessary to 
fulfill their assessed contribution to the student's 
resources; the student, however, cannot under OSAP borrow 
more than $600 of a potential (CSLP) $1000 each year. While 
such an element of the program was no doubt introduced to 
protect the applicant from assuming a large debt, a 
consideration laudable in its intent, it must be recognized 
that some of the injustices notable in the current workings 



1. Reference 44, minutes of meeting of October 8, 1970. 
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of the OSAP program (parents of a dependent student who 
will not contribute, students whose expenses rise beyond 
the scale of awards) could be resolved by making more 
loan money available. This, of course, is the most immediate 
solution but it must be emphasized that it is not our 
desire to see loans permanently fill a gap created by 
inherent weaknesses in the assessment procedures themselves. 

/ 

The University of Toronto^ has suggested than an 
additional supplementary, non-subs id ized loan scheme with 
conventional re pay ment t erms , without means testing but 
with provincial guarantee, be established to supplement 
the necessarily stringent means-tested aid under OSAP. 

Such loans would, in the Toront<^ view, be made only on the 
recommendation of student aid officers in universities and 
would be primarily intended for students who, though 
qualifying for minimal or no assistance from OSAP, do in 
fact have considerable financial need. Toronto suggests 
that such loans could also be used as an interim measure 
for part-time students. 

D . Summer Employment . 

Summer employment is becoming more and more difficult 
to find, since the present system releases all students, 
including high school students (but excluding some 
trimester and Co-operative students) at the same time onto 

1. Appendix "A", pp. A-105, A-106. 
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the labour market. Summer employment, however, is still 
considered a major source of student income. 

A further example of the rigidity of the means test 
is that students are credited only with the "income from 
summer savings" which the DUA Table says they should have. 
Moreover, this table does not take into account the fact 
that some students work in their home town (thus, they 
have no room and board expenses) v;hile others work away 
from home. For the latter the-cost of living expenses 
will vary with the region. Thus, a student could have 
saved more than the required amount and the surplus would 
be ignored . 




/ . ■ ■■ ; ■ V 




This is an area which brings up, as well, the situation 
of the trimester and Co-operative students, found in large 
numbers at Guelph and Waterloo respectively. The Waterloo 
submission indicates^ that OSAP generally meets the needs of 
students in the Co-operative program. The University of 
Guelph, on the other hand, felt that OSAP was designed to 
accommodate students in a two-semester program, and 
emphasized the difficulties of the trimester student at that 
inst itut ion : 

A tri-semester student at the University 
of Guelph is at a disadvantage because 
he has no savings to augment his loan and 
therefore has insufficient money to cover 



1. Appendix "A", pp. A-150 to A-152. 
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his expenses in the first semester of the 
academic year.^ Cheques arrive late in 
the first semester, or even in the second 
semester after most of his expenses have 
been incurred. In order to alleviate this 
problem, we would suggest that the 
following steps be taken: 

a) grant cheques be prepared at the DUA 
at the same time that the necessary 
documents for the loan portion are 
being prepared, with both sets of 
documents being released to the 

un iver s ity ; 

b) these cheques be validated by the 
university upon confirmation of 
registrat ion ; 

c) If the trimester student withdraws 
from the university and is receiving 
any grant during that semester, that 
the university withold any refund of 
tuition and/or residence fees until 
a satisfactory solution for the 
repayment of this grant can be found. 



Of particular interest are the possible effects on 
student independence and efficient use of university resources 
were Ontario's universities to adopt a trimester system. Some 
have suggested the creation of conditions which would allow 
students to study one year and work the next, thus cutting 

3 

enrolment by fifty per cent. 



1. The Guelph submission does not acknowledge that DUA will 
waive summer savings, if the student enters the university 
without having worked prior to registration. 

2. Appendix "A" pp. A-26, A-27. 

3. Globe and Hail editorial of October 27, 1970, "Breaking 
Taxpayers Backs". The suggestion is attributed to Dr. 
Miles Wisenthal, director of the Education Division, DBS. 
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n . Part-Time Students . 

One se>!;ment of the enrolments of post -secondary 
institutions of which OSAP at nresent takes no account is 
the in cr easing;! y important phenomenon of the part-time 
student. The day is near v/hen the universities will be 
dealing with as many part-time students as full-time 
students, at least in terms of people if not in terms of 
course hours. The part-time student is in a peculiar 
position as regards general attitudes tov/ard accessibility. 
In theory, he is older and, presumably, somewhat more 
mature than his full-time counterpart, at least at the 
undergraduate level. He pays his own "social cost" of 
education from a full-time salary. He might even be 
imagined to have a somev/hat more serious attitude tov/ard 
his studies. In fact, in the face of the "bargain" 
analogy,^* the part-time student might be a "better bet" for 
society than the full-time undergraduate. And yet, 
nothing is done to improve accessibility to higher 
education for him. 

3 

The Subcommittee on Student Aid recommends therefore: 



1. See Chapter V of the present Report. 

2. At Trent University the Part-Time Credit Studies Policy 
Paper submitted to Senate in Spring, 1970 recommends that 
provision for bursaries for part-time students be made by 
the University. This is seen as an interim measure until 
Province of Ontario student aid can be made available for 
part-time students. 

3 . Much of the following is taken from the briefs to the Sub- 
committee (Appendix "A") by the University of Toronto 
(p. A-105) and by York University (pp. A-164, 165). 
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That paovt^6ton fae made paat-ttme 

itudenti paoceedtng to a degaee, dtptoma 
oa ceatt^tcate to aecetve ^tnanctaZ 
aatitance on a baiti comparable to 
ttme itudenti , iuch ai^titance to take 
into account academic co4t4 iuch a& 
tuition ^ee6 and booki, and po66lbty ■6uch 
Incidentals as transportation, baby-sitting , 
etc., l^ applicable. While It Is envisioned 
that In many cases, aivards to part-time 
students loould be In loan ^orm, provision 
should be made ^or grant assistance where 
warranted. Because o^ the peculiar situation 
0(5 the part-time student, consideration 
should be given to having him repay any 
advance on an ongoing basis. 



The above -recommended change in policy would require the 
further specific recommendation of the Subcommittee : 

a) That such amendments be made to the Canada 
Student Loans Act as to permit access to 
government financial assistance by those 
students who are less than ^ull-tlme . 

fa) That similar necessary amendments be made 
to OSAP. . 

c) That, until (a) and (fa) can be brought 
about, the Province o^ Ontario Implement 
a loan program ^or the benefit o^ part- 
time students , and that this program 
contain a means test. 



F . Scholarsh ip . 



The concern of many with the low $150 limit on non- 
deductible scholarships in the OSAP regulations has been 
well-expressed in the submission to the Subcommittee from 
University of Waterloo: 



O 




Another major area of concern regarding OSAP 
is the degree to which it discourages rewards 
for, or incentives to, scholarships (sic). In 
particular, the low $150.00 limit on the 
amount of "other awards" which may be exempted 
from deduction from OSAP grants seem (sic) to 
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have discouraged those interested in 
promoting scholarship from establishing 
more scholarship funds. Moreover, since 
a trade-off exists among students 
between time spent in additional study 
contributing to higher standards of 
scholarship, the lack of financial 
recognition of scholarly attainment 
seems likely to encourage those with 
limited financial resources to accept 
part-time employment rather than attempt 
higher scholastic standing. This aspect, 
of course, bears most heavily on those 
students from lower economic backgrounds 
and/or, married students.! 



University of Toronto, in its brief, added: 

It is no secret that donors and selection 
committees pay a good deal of attention 
to a potential winner's status under OSAP; 
while this might be reasonable where 
bursaries are concerned, it is not always 
the same with merit scholarships and the 
result is often that of having one's 
"awarding hands" t ied . ^ 



The University of Toronto submission also referred to 
the unfair treatment given to OSAP applicants who were 
recipients of fellowships and assistanships . Toronto noted 
that the practice of considering these (as opposed to other 
kinds of part-time employment ) as additional sources of 
income discouraged many students from seeking them, 
to the detriment of the university and even, in terms of 
experience, to the student himself. The comments of the 
OSAP subcommittee of OCSA are noted below: 



1. Appendix "A", pp. A-133, A-134. 

2. Appendix "A", page A-113. 
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The whole question as to why part-time 
jobs were excluded arose. There are 
cases where students, either because 
of past employment experience and/or 
having special skills, were able to 
make $60.00 per week or more. This 
might well be a whole area to look 
into . ^ 



The Subcommittee recommends: 



That i)oa paat-tlme emptoijmtnt , iclwtlia.i 
ai teaclUng ^aCCou’-i, aiiLitanti, on 
dcmonitnaton , on. anij othcn cii- 
campui on o ^^-cainpui monk, income be non- 
deductibie. the gnant pontion o^ an 

OSAP aieand, at Icai t until an cqui tabic 
method 0 i) evaiuating pant-time canning s 
0 ^ OSAP applicants can be established . 

That the amount o^ $150. lehich a student 
maij need VC ^nom othen aieands ^on 
academic achievement ivithout the gnant 
pontion being a^^ected unden the cunnent 
OSAP negulations be naised. 



A controversial issue when dealing with OSAP is whether 
the grant portion of awards should be contingent on a 
minimum scholastic achievement. Table V indicates the 
number of 1969-70 OSAP recipients who marked on their 
application forms that they were unsuccessful in their 
previous year of study. They received, over-all, almost 
one and a quarter million dollars of non -repayab le 
assistance, close to one million dollars of this being given 
to those in university programs. 



1. Reference 44, minutes of meeting of June 4, 1970. 

2. A similar recommendation was also made by the Bladen Commission 
on The Financing of Higher education in Canada , 1965, Reference 

2, p. 82. 
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TABLE V 



NUMBER OF 1969-70 OSAP RECIPIENTS WHO WERE UNSUCCESSFUL IN 

THEIR PREVIOUS YEAR OF STUDY^ 



INSTITUTION 


NUMBER OF 
RECIPIENTS 


NUMBER 

UNSUCCESSFUL 


GRANT 


LOAN 


Ontario 


Un ivers it ies 


41,839 


1,691 


$940,263 


$874,962 


Teachers 


College s 


2,338 


172 


58,770 


78,585 


CAAT ' s 


11,155 


501 


203,917 


237,665 


Other Ontario. 


Institutions 




2 


510 


1,050 


Out -of -province 
-country 


or 

4 ,920 


5 


757 


1,615 


All others 




66 


38,455 


34,100 


TOTALS: 


60,252 


2,437 $1 


,242,490 


$1,227, 977 



Sources: DUA Research Branch, 24 July, 1970. The Subcommittee 
is grateful to Mrs. Terri Anderson for supplying this 
informat ion . 



1. Note that the data includes only those students who actually 
marked on their applications that they were unsuccessful in 
the previous year. There could be many more who did not so 
ind icate . 

2. Includes Ontario College of Art, Bar Admission courses. 

3. Includes Ryerson Polytechn ica 1 Institute, some eligible 
private institutions. 
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Suggestions^ that no grant portion be provided in an 
award to an applicant unsuccessful in his previous year's 
studies are countered by the argument that the student from 
an upper income family will be able to repeat his year 
without financial hardship, while the student from a lower 
income family would face a large debt. Further, it is 
argued that OSAP should not become involved in determining 
the worthiness of an applicant beyond assessing financial 
need, that the proof of his worthiness lies in his re- 
admission by the post- secondary institution. Often, it is 
added, failure in a course of studies may be attributable 
to a myriad of factors other than lack of devotion or of 
ability . 

On the other hand, it may be argued that, for reasons 
of pure economy, students can be given grant money only 
once per completed year of study, and that, since all-loan 
(total award) assistance in a repeated year would permit 
the previously unsuccessful student to continue his studies, 
the willingness to accept all-loan assistance would not be an 
unfair test of the repeater's sincerity in returning to 
s ch ool . 

While no agreement was reached, there was a consensus 
among the members of the Subcommittee that the problems 
posed by the significant expenditures of money (in the 
student aid, operating and capital sectors) on students who. 



1. As, for example, by 



Lakehead University, Appendix "A" p.A-41. 
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for one reason or another, are unable to complete their 
full-time program in the normally alloted period had 
first to be resolved by the universities themselves, as 
they are responsible for evaluating a student's capacity 
to continue his studies. The Subcommittee accordingly 
recommends : 

That no change be made -in the tA.eatment 
0(5 the g^ant portion 0(J the awa^d to a 
-itudent un-s>ucces>-s> In ht-i p^evtou-& 
yea^'-i -d-tudte-i , but that the untve^-&ttte-& 

0(5 Ontario evaluate thet^ attitude to 
maintaining the academic -itatu-i 0(5 -iuch 
- 6 tudent -6 In oKdea. to pn.ovlde a coherent 
KatlonaZe {^ofi the total financial 
expenditures Involved. 

G . Foreign Students. 

For purposes of this report, two categories of students 
are considered to come under the subject heading of "foreign 
student s" : 

a) those entering Ontario on a student visa . 

b) those entering the province or the country 
with landed immigrant status. 

In order to study in Canada without landed immigrant 
status, one must obtain a student visa from the Federal 
government, with evidence of financial assistance from the 
sponsor in Canada or from someone in the home country. In 
other words, if one is studying in Canada and has obtained 
a student visa, then he has shown financial resources to 
accommodate himself during the period of study. Students 
with this status have never been considered for government 
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aid and it is the feeling of the Subcoimnit t ee that no 
change is necessary in the treatment of such students. 



The landed immigrant student has posed a difficult 
policy quandary for OSAP since the program *s inception. 

Many changes in policy have been made, some increasing the 
benefits to these students and other changes being made to 
bring their eligibility for awards more in line with the 
availability of such funds to students who are Ontario 
residents . At present , there are apparent two problem 
situations under OSAP policy governing applications received 
from landed immigrants: 

a) The case of landed immigrants who immigrate to 
this country under the sponsorship of relat i ve s , 
friends, etc., who are already permanent Ontario 
residents. 

Under present criteria, these students (if 
classified as Group **A” ) , are requested to have 
the resources portion of their application 
completed by their parents rather than the 
sponsor in g agent. The relevance of such 
financial information to the applicant's 
s ituat ion in Ontario is often quest ionable . 

b) In contrast to the above, present OSAP policy 

now stipulates that "a landed immigrant in 
Group must have been a resident in Ontario 

for at least twelve consecutive months 
immediately prior to first enrolling in the 
academic program for which he is requesting 
financial assistance. A case of inequity 
arises with landed immigrants who have begun 
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an undergraduate program in their native country 
and who have subsequently immigrated to Ontario 
before completing their program, worked in 
Ontario for several years, and returned to a 
post-secondary institution to complete their 
degree. They are given loan only, since they 
have hot "resided 12 months prior to beginn ing 
their academic program. 

The Subcommittee has considered these matters and would 
recommend : 



That i^oA. landed -iinmcg^ant^ cla^^^il^ied ai "GA.oup 
A" applicants loho have Immigrated to Canada 
under the s po nsorshlp permanent On tario 
reildents Ir datives or friends but not parents) 
the OSAP application ^orm should contain a 
question relating to sponsorship and, 1^ the 
student has not gained entrance to this country 
on his oicn economic merit, that the assessment 
procedure Include the resources o^ the sponsor 
rather than the parents o^ the student. 

That the policy that a "Group B" applicant must 
have twelve months' residence In Ontario prior 
to enrolling In a post- secondary program as a 
condition o^ eligibility ^or student aid under 
OSAP be modified to provide ^or the case o^ the 
student who may be enrolling In mid-course. 



H . Informing the Public. 

I 

J 

If a student aid program is to realize its full potential I 

as a device to attract able citizens to post-secondary < 

education, then obviously those to whom it is directed must 
be well acquainted with its benefits. 




Many universities, however, commented on what they felt 
was a deplorable lack of information among high-school students. 
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their teachers and their parents.^ These remarks were 
accompanied by recommendations that OSAP greatly strengthen 
its publicity campaign in the schools, particularly in the 
lower grades. The Student s ' Federal ion of the University 
of Ottawa suggested: 



That parents or guardians of all Ontario 
residents registered in recognized 
secondary schools of the province be 
required to complete a government 
questionnaire stating whether or not they 
intend to encourage their child to 
attend a pos t - secondary educational 
institution. The questionnaire should be 
filled in before the child enters level 
ten (sic). Those who indicate no intention 
to encourage their child should be encouraged 
to state exactly why. Guidance officers 
should then, with the assistance of the 
province, insure that those who are motivated 
by financial considerations are made quite 
aware of the financial assistance available. 



The University of Waterloo recommended in its ^submission : 

Speed up the processing of awards by having 
students complete OSAP applications under 
the supervision of high school guidance 
officers . ^ 



The Waterloo recommendation could have beneficial results 
were this "pre-application" to be done in the years before 
high school graduation, giving the student thinking about 
university some indication of the assistance he might expect 
were his circumstances and OSAP criteria to go unchanged. 




The Subcommittee recognizes that it is important for 
students at the elementary and high school levels as well 

as parents to be fully aware of all details of existing 

1. See for example, the submission of the University of Western 
Ontario, Appendix "A", p. A-156. 

2. Appendix "A", p. A-88. 

3. Appendix "A", p. A-136. 

G5 
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student financial aid programs at the post-secondary level. 
What is even more important but no doubt far more difficult 
to accomplish is to provide the necessary incentives and 
encouragement to students with low socio-economic backgrounds 
at the elementary and secondary levels to continue their 
education at the tertiary level. The Subcommittee recommends: 



That the. VepaAtine.nt Lln-iv e-i'ittij A^^a.L^6 
fieai)^i>e6 6 -i t-b pfLogfiamb .inf^ofimation , 
evatua.ttr.g the-L^ CjJ (Jccttu enG.44 tii 
encoufiag-ing po6t-6econdaAtj educatton and 
empha-itz-ing the ^.inanctaC: aM-iitance 
that -ii ava.itable . Such tni^oa.mat.Lo n 
p^og^ani/i ihoutd be d-Lficcted not only to 
b-tude nt.!) .C.H pfitmafuj and 6 eco nda^y ichooZb, 
but to pa^enti and the public at laa.ge. 



In the implementation of the above steps the Subcommittee 
would make the following suggestions: 



a) En6uKC that at leabt one pefibon in each 
'bcliool in Ontah..io Lb bKie^ed fiegulaKlij 
by a pe^bon ^fioin the VUA fiegafiding the 
dib b eniinatio n o^ in^o^watcon to both 
btudentb and pa^entb; 

b) Make ube o^ poputan. media buch ab tele- 
v-ibion and enbu^e that litea.atu^e ib 
available in -the languageb o^ minofi-itij 
gfioapb ; 

c) Studentb in On-tafiio'b Collegeb o^ Education, 
ab pafLt 0 theifi cuwiculum, bhould be made, 
aioa^e o^ .the pbijchological and economic 
bafLfiiefLb to pobt-becondafLLj education in 
oKdeK that they may be ab.le to o^^e^ advice 
to tliobe in the elementaa.y and bc.condafiy 
bchoolb who ^ace buch bafifiiefib. 



In making this recommendation, the Subcommittee is aware 
of the considerable efforts that are currently being made in 
this area by the Information Branch of the DUA . The Sub- 
committee, hov/ever, was most anxious to express its views 
regarding the evaluation of information programs already under- 
way and to suggest areas of emphasis for such programs. 
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I . The Mach inery of OS AP . 



Among the more general criticisms of the program were 
complaints that it was too often slow to resuonfl to the 
needs of students . Notice has already been taken of the 
University of Guelph’s problem v;ith trimester students^. In 
its submission the University of V/aterloo suggested: 



Moreover the present OSAP application is 
complicated enough at present to necessitate 
the return of a pproxima t e ly 60% of the 
original forms received from applicants. 

This, of course, causes much unnecessary 
delay and inconvenience. If possible, the 
amount of the award should be reported to 
the student at the same time as he is informed 
of his acceptance to the ins t itut ion . ^ 

Of particular concern to the study groups was the case 
of a student who appeals his sward. The University of Guelph 



noted : 




processITig of appeals is very slow by DUA. 
They take four to six weeks minimum, in many 
cases much longer. This, of course, creates 
a period of hardship for the student as he does 
not know if his appeal will be grai.t ed and , 
therefore, this often leaves him, late in the 
semester, seeking other means of assistance. 



Regarding method of payment of the award money, the 
University of Toronto noted: 



OSAP's method of payment, where large awards 
are concerned is unrealistic. For example, 
a student with an assessed need of, say $1,600 
a $600 loan after he has registered, and a 



1. See Section D of the present Chapter. 



2. Appendix "A"^ pp. a-136, A-137. 
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grant of $1,000 theoret ically in two 
installments: $200 in December and $800 in 
January (thus assuring that half the total 
award - $800 in this case - is disbursed 
in each term). V/hile even the basic theory 
is open to question - in practice a very 
high proportion of the intended "first-term" 
grants do not become available until the 
second term anyway (due to administrative 
complexities), and the result is that many 
students are forced to negotiate short-term 
loans to alleviate this imbalance and tide 
them over. In addition, the division of 
awards made in January for the second half 
of the academic year is unfair: the need is 
first assessed as if for the whole year 
(say $1,400), then divided between loan and 
grant ($600/$800), and then each portion is 
cut in half ($300/$400). The grant is thus 
artificially inflated and loan reduced. 1 



At the beginning of the present Chapter, the Subcommittee 
underlined the difficulties of determining the effect that OSAP 
has actually had on the growth of post-secondary enrolment in 
the province since its implementation, but expressed its belief 
nonetheless that the grant feature of the program was a useful 
tool in fostering accessibility. The recommendations which we 
have made throughout this Chapter have dealt mainly with the 
program from the standpoint of its viability, and are aimed at 
making improvements in the workings of OSAP, which the Subcommittee 
feels to be as sound a scheme as any in existence in Canada at 
the present time. 



In preparing this paper the Subcommittee has been aware 
of the concern that the present system of financing of higher 
education in the province (including the expenditures on student 
aid) had led to too much cost for not enough benefit on the part 




1. Appendix "A", 



p. A-114. 
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of the taxpayer. It has also been aware that alternative schemes 
of student aid have been suggested to replace OSAP. The next 
Chapter examines the question of costs and benefits with the 
purpose of then proceeding in Chapter V to an evaluation of 
alternative proposals. It is the belief of the Subcommittee, 
h oweve r , that the existence of alternative proposals for 
student aid should not postpone the implementation of our 
recommendations for changes in OSAP where it is agreed that 
such changes are warranted and feasible. 
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COSTS AMD BEMEFITS: THE QUESTION OF EQUITY 



The amount of Provincial revenue to be allocated to 
education in general and higher education in particular will 
depend largely on two factors : 

a) Academic considerations : How many 

students are judged capable of 
post-secondary study? 

b) Financial and social considerations : 

V/hat resources is society prepared to 
devote to higher education in 
comparison to other calls upon the 
public purse and in relation to 
private consumption and investment? 

In recent years the people of Ontario have given a 
very high priority to the expenditure of public monies on 
higher education. This has been reflected in the increasing 
percentage of students enrolling in post-secondary programs. 
At the primary and secondary levels, a strong social commit- 
ment to education is reflected in two ways: financially, in 

the absorption of all direct academic costs by the public 
purse; and legally, in the sense that the policy commitment 
that all citizens be educated until they have reached age 

sixteen is so strong as to have prompted compulsory school 
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attendance laws. The education of this portion of the 
population is seen not as an individual-social "bargain" 
nor even as an individual right, but as a social and 
individual necessity. At the same time, public funding 
at these levels is limited to meeting direct academic 
costs; the family is expected to provide for the student's 
social needs and living costs. Foregone earnings are 
not at this level considered a cost to the student, since 
because of his age he is not generally considered as a 
potential participant in the labour force. 

We believe that while prevailing social attitudes 
would perhaps now be prepared to accept the suggestion 
that pos t - secondary education is the right of all qualified 
citizens, it is doubtful that many would consider 
abolishing all fees to the student. 

Accordingly, the "bargain" analogy would not be an 
inapplicable description of relative financial responsibility 
of the student and of society for the costs of education: 
i.e., society expects some contributions from the individual 
to the academic (and social) costs of his education in 
return for the absorption by the public purse of the other 
expenses necessary to furnish educational opportunities. 

The current debate as to the proportion of costs that 
should be assumed by the student and those that ought to 
be borne by society points to the need for agreement as 
to the contributions now being made by each party to the 
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"bargain" as well as to the benefits accruing to both. 

Several wide ly-d ivergent schools of thought advocate 
types of costs that can legitimately be claimed by the 
student in totalling his contribution. One source^ breaks 
the "expenditure distribution of (Canadian) post-secondary 
students in 1968-69" into the following areas: 

1. tuition fees and other academic 
expenses ; 

2. housing, food and beverages; 

3. residual personal expenses 
(transportation, laundry, health 
and medical care, recreation, etc.); 

4. additions to assets and reductions 
in liabilities. 

That all of the above costs can be legitimately claimed by 

the student, we regard as indisputable. That he would 

have expenses under items 2, 3, and 4 even were he not a 

2 

student is irrelevant to the issue , since he could not 
be a student (or anything else) without them, and, though 
he may be aided to defray these costs by a student award, 
they are seen as his to defray, as his part of the 
"bargain". 



1. Reference 38, Table 2, p. 17. 

2. Unless foregone earnings are considered as a student 
contribution, in which case he could be assessed 
only the "extra" cost of being a student. 
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The post- secondary student's entitlement to claim 

foregone earnings as a cost to himself of his education 

is still, however, a contentious issue. Some economists 

have claimed that the imputed costs arising from foregone 

earnings must be included in the , student ' s contribution. 

Others have argued that to do so is unfairly to assume 

that all students, if not involved in post-secondary 

study, would be participants in the labour force. ^ The 

Commission on Post - Secondary Education in Ontario has 

yet to take a position, stating 

The consideration of students' 
foregone earnings ... is an 
important element in the 
appreciation of the cost of 
education. And yet it seems 
slightly artificial. There is 
a suspicion that to speak of 
foregone earnings as costs is 
to imply some deprivation on 
the part of the students. This 
is hardly the case. Neither in 
their style of living, nor in 
the immediate benefits received, 
do students appear to suffer. While 
on strictly technical grounds 
this consideration does not alter 
the case , it does baffle common 
sense. 2 

On the "public"side of the post-secondary bargain, 
support for tertiary education in Ontario universities can 
be categorized as follows: 



1. For further discussion on this topic see Part A, 
Section 1, of Chapter V. 

2. Reference 26, p. 12. 
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1. Operating Grants - these are based on student 
enrolment v;ithin a system of weights according 
to discipline and level of study. 

2. Capital Grants - interim capital formula based 
on student enrolment within a system of weights 
according to discipline and level of study. 

3. Special Grants - these are usually given for 
emerging programs and have decreased in number 
with the introduction of the formula system of 
allocating funds. 

4 . Province of Ontario Student Awards Program ^ - 
grant/loan program integrated with Canada Student 
Loan Plan available to all students in post- 
secondary institutions. 

5 . Province of Ontario Graduate Fellowships ^ - 
available to a relatively large number of graduate 
students in specific disciplines. 

6 . Research Grants . 

7 . Foregone Taxes . 



As noted above, the public contributions to the costs 
of post -secondary education in items 4 and 5 above will 
reduce the individual student's actual contribution to 
his or her education. Item 2, capital costs, cannot be as 
easily attributable to the "individual" student as are 
operating grants (item 1), in view of the problems of 
deciding how much capital allotment is attributable to 
one student in one academic year. 

If equity is to be respected in the financing of 
higher education, then, in theory, the proportion of the 
total costs of post-secondary education contributed by the 



1. To the extent that the student uses his award to pay 
his tuition fees, these programs provide direct 
assistance to the universities. 
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individual student and that con t r ibut ed by soc ie t y should 
be in the same ratio as the benefits accruing to each 
from post -secondary education. Unfortunately, agreement 
is yet to be reached on just what this ratio is . ^ As 
pointed cut earlier in this Chaptvir, the issues of foregone 
earnings, the meaningful amort iz at ion of ca pita 1 costs 
and the extent to v/hich student costs are reduced by 
student aid have yet to be resolved. 

The extent of the disagreement as to the level of 
current contribution by the student is reflected in a 
comparison of evaluations of the current ratio by various 
authors. Cook and Stager state: 

Under the present institutional 
structure in Ont a r io , students 
pay 27 percent of direct 
institutional costs in fees while 
the major portion (73 percent) of 
the costs are financed from tax 
revenue . . . 

Does this percentage of public 
support represent society's view of 
the size of the external benefits 
of post-secondary education relative 
to other programs with external 
benefits? 2 



Had Cook and Stager been able to input full capital costs 
and deduct the portion of student fees paid for by student 



1. Although research is being done (e.g. see Reference 13) 
there is no reason to believe that private and social 
benefits will ever be determined in absolute terms. 

2. Reference 6, p. 191. 
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aid money (items for which, it would appear, information 
is not yet readily available), the figure of 27 percent 
would, of course, have been somewhat lower. In fact, these 
authors do note that when tuition fee revenue is compared 
with total institutional costs (including "indirect" 
costs) the student contribution drops to about twenty 
percent . ^ 

Howard R. Bowen puts the emphasis on the total 
"economic cost" of higher education, concluding that 
this concept 

points up the fact, often ignored 
or misunderstood, that students 
b ear the bulk of the costs of 
higher education . The student's 
share at present is of the order 
of three-fourths to seven-eights 
of the total cost of education, 
including the educational expense 
of institutions. 2 

Bowen bases his conclusion on a hypothetical series 
of cash outlays and economic costs to the student, 
including in the latter an amount for foregone income. 
Although some of his figures may be unrealistic (especially 
the total of $1200 economic cost assignable to the 
institution) such an analysis does show the approach 
involving total economic cost. Bowen's table is reproduced 
in Table VI on the following page. 



1. Reference 6, pp. 16, 17. 

2. Reference 3, p. 7. 
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TABLE VI 





BOWEN'S HYPOTHETICAL ANNUAL CASH 


OUTLAYS 






AND ECONOMIC COST 










FOR AN UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT 






Annual Cash Outlays 










Tuition and fees 






$ 400 




Board and room (academic year) 
Expenses incident to education 






1 ,000 




(books, supplies, transportation, 
club memberships, etc.) 






400 




Other expenses (clothing, health 










care, recreation, etc.) 






300 




Total 






$2,100 


Annual Economic Cost 








(a ) 


Assignable to the student: 










Expenses incident to education 










(books, supplies, transportation, 
club memberships, etc.) 




$ 400 






Board and room (including summer) 
Minus cost of board and room if 


$1,200 








he were employed and not in 
college 


1,000 


200 






Estimated earnings if not in 
college 

Minus summer and part-time 


$4,500 








earnings while in college 


1,000 


3,500 


$4,100 


(b) 


Assignable to the institution: 










Costs covered by tuition and 
fees (paid by student) 

Costs covered by appropriation. 




$ 400 






gifts, etc. 




800 


1,200 

$5,300 



Until such time as some agreement can be reached as 
to the relative share of post- secondary educational costs 
being borne by the student and by society, it seems obvious 
to the Subcommittee that no meaningful evaluation - or 
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re-evaluation - of the present arrangement can take place. 

It would seem to us extremely dangerous and premature to 
suggest that the student should pay for an increased 
proportion of the total costs of his post -seconda ry studies 
when there is still such obvious disagreement as to what 
share of the cost he is already bearing. 

The heated debate surrounding the issue of costs 
is probably most directly inspired by a background 
discussion of the "educational opportunity bank" 
philosophy of student aid, described in the next Chapter 
of our Report. It would seem to be the philosophy of 
those who endorse such schemes that the best solution 
to increased spending of public funds by the post- 
secondary education sector is to shift the source of those 
funds out of the public sector and into the pocket 
of the student.^ We are greatly concerned that comparatively 
little discussion seems to be focused on v/hat xvould 
appear to be the more immediately obvious (and somewhat 
less contentious) solution - an attempt to control those 
spiralling costs. As noted earlier in this Chapter, not 
even "the experts" seem able to agree on whether or not 
the student is getting a "free ride" where his contribution 
to rising educational costs is concerned. Everyone seems 
to feel, however, that the elimination of duplications 
in operating methods, curtailment of unnecessarily 
elaborate and d isf unct lonal physical plant, better use of 
communications technology, and of the student's own time 
could save many tax dollars (or at least show greater 
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returns for those dollars) with no adverse effects on 
academic priorities. Bowen notes: 



(T)he fact that the chief cost of 
higher education consists of the time 
of students suggests that in the 
conduct of colleges and universities, 
the important place to economize 
is on the time of students rather than 
on the outlays of institutions. Yet 
higher education is sometimes conducted 
as though the years spent by students 
were a free good. I do not 
necessarily imply that efficiency in 
the use of student time requires 
that education be speeded up, though 
that is one possible route to greater 
efficiency. I do suggest that 
institutional efforts should be 
adequate in quality and effectiveness 
to justify the student time involved. 1 



The Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 
has seen fit to devote one of six major discussion 
questions in its interim Report to the same problem. 



Is there any justification 
for the "academic year"? Do we 
still believe that students must 
go back to the farms to help 
with the harvest - hence the need 
for free summers? Why is the 
trimester the only alternative? 
Why not two six-month periods 
of schooling? 2 



In conclusion, it is the Subcommittee's feeling that 
while there is needed as clear as possible an evaluation of 
the respective contributions of student and society to the 



1. Reference 3, p. 7. 

2. Reference 26, p. 20. 
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costs of post-secondary education, and that some adjustment 
should be made to these contributions if they are shown to 
be inequitable, the student should not be unduly burdened 
by unnecessary costs for which he is not to blame and 
from which he derives little benefit. The Subcommittee 
accordingly recommends: 



That po6t-6e.condan.y tn6itiuiton6 and pAovtnctaZ 
undz^take. to compuiz the. annuaZ peA 
capttd coit 0(5 educating a itudent at the 
po6t- 6econda^ij ZeveZ; 

a] that in doing they commit them6eZvc6 
to fieacliing agreement on: 
i) the i66ue ^OKcgone eafuiing^ 
ii] the amortization o^ capital co^t^ 

That thi6 per capita co6t be made explicit 
and debate be invited ^rom all tho6e 
a^ected to consider the moit desirable 
allocation o^ thi^ co6t between the public 
and private &ector& 

That alternative student aid 6cheme6 be 
evaluated in their total context with 
central reference to the distribution o^ 
costs and the promotion o^ accessibility . 
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V. ALTERNATIVE STUDENT FINANCIAL AID SCHEMES 



Recent interest in the financing of higher education in 
general and student aid schemes in particular, both in Ontario 
and elsewhere has produced a number of research reports 
delineating possible student aid models. The Subcommittee 
has concerned itself with three of these proposals: 

a) Contingent Repayment Student Assistance Program 
(CORSAP), proposed by Cook and Stager."^ 

b) The Council of Ministers Proposal (Ministerial 

2 

Memorandum ) . 

3 

c) The Cook, Clark, Fallis and Kent (CCFK) proposal 
for an all-grant assistance program. 

The Subcommittee sees the first two proposals to be 
essentially variations of the Educational Opportunity Bank (EOB) 
scheme, and as such primarily, if not exclusively, loan-oriented. 
While they do not necessarily rest on the assumption that a greater 
percentage of the funding of higher education should be obtained 
from the private (student) sector than is at present the case, they 
would certainly facilitate such a change and are usually associated 
with such a philosophy.*^ It is theoretically possible to 
discuss the principles of EOB schemes in general and CORSAP 



1. Reference 6; see Appendix "G" for a summarized description 
of CORSAP 

2. Appendix "H". 

3 . Re f erence 4 . 

4. For an emphasis on the advantages of such variants of EOB 
schemes, see the interim report of the Commission on 
Post -Secondary Education in Ontario, Ref. 26, p. 15. 
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and the Council of Ministers Proposal in particular on the 
assumption that the private contribution of the student to 
the costs of his post-secondary education will remain at 
least proportionately unchanged. The Subcommittee has 
assumed, however, that increased costs to the student in the 
form of higher fees would be a distinct possibility under 
such proposals. We believe that most of the criticisms of 
the EOB idea which are made in this Chapter are valid whether 
an EOB-type student loan plan were accompanied by a raise in 
fees or whether fees remained at their present level; we do 
feel, however, that the psychological barriers associated 
with the all-loan idea would be greatly magnified if the 
introduction of such a plan coincided with a marked increase 
in fees. 

The third alternative form of student aid considered in 
this Chapter is the CCFK proposal. Focusing primarily on 
the financial barriers to accessibility, this is a 
proposal for an all-grant form of assistance. 

A. Educational Opportunity Bank Schemes. 

Both the CORSAP and the Council of Ministers proposals 
for a new student aid scheme in Canada are based on what is 
known as the Educational Opportunity Bank (EOB) idea. 

As governments find themselves faced in the educational 
sector with the dilemma of spiralling costs and a commitment 
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to equalise educational opportunity, it has been suggested that 
under an EOB plan, they could respond by raising the contribution 
(tuition) expected from students, while at the same time 
ensuring that anyone who cannot afford this contribution will 
receive sufficient funds to cover his needs, with the stipulation 
that some form of repayment is expected at a later time. The 
amount of repayment would be based on an assessment of benefits 
the student has received as a result of his post-secondary 
educational experience, and on his ability to pay. One measure 
of both criteria could be the graduate's income, although this 
would not cover such non -monet a i*y benefits of education as 
greater cultural awareness and more varied employment opportunities.^ 



The COB was first formally proposed in August 1967 by the 
Panel on Educational Innovation, an Advisory Committee to the 
United States government. The panel recommended establishment 
of an "Educational Opportunity Bank" as an agency of the federal 
government authorized to borrow money at current government 
rates, and to lend it to post-secondary students regardless of 
their resources. 



A student should be able to borrow enough money 
to cover his tuition, costs, and subsistence at 
whatever college, university, or other post- 
secondary institution he is admitted to. The 
Bank would recoup these loans through annual 
payments collected in conjunction with the 
borrower's future income tax. At the time a 
loan was granted, the borrower would pledge a 
percentage of his future income for a fixed 
number of years after graduation. The Panel 




1. Reference 22, especially pp. 3 to 6. 
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recommends that the number of years for repayment 
be 30, or perhaps 40 years. This period would be 
a fixed term for all borrowers. The percentage 
of income pledged would be proportional to the 
amount borrowed. Preliminary estimates are that 
the Bank could be self-sustaining if it charged 
borrowers 1% of gross income over 30 years for 
each $3,000. borrowed . i 



Armstrong notes that eight objectives were cited for the 
LOB. Several pertinent to the Canadian scene are reproduced 
here : 

a) Increasing total resources for higher education, by 
having students pay more of the costs, reducing some 
of the present drain on government funds. 

b) Freeing institutions to set their own priorities, 

including more student influence on dec is ion -making 

since the prime source of funds would be the students 
who attend the institution. 

c) Increasing the viability of private institutions of 
higher learning. Removal of much public support for 
** public ** institutions would put them on the same 
level as private universities and colleges. (This 
feature is not as applicable to the Ontario scene as 
to the United States. ) 

d) Increasing the number of low-income students attending 
college. The emphasis here, of course, is on the 
contingent repayment feature of EOB loans as opposed 
to fixed- re payment schemes . 

e) Increased mobility of students. Were costs roughly 
the same at all institutions, there would be less 
pressure to study at the **home town** university than 
is presently the case. Again , th is benefit is based 
mainly on the American experience. 

1. Reference 46, p. 1. 

2. Reference 1. 
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f) Greater student responsibility and independence 
v/here education is concerned. 

It is in item (a) above that the main rationale of L’OB 
schemes lics.^ It should be made clear however, that the EOB 
may not have the effect of raising more money for higher 
education but only of reapportioning financial responsibility, 
substituting private funds for public by facilitating a raise 
in the student’s contribution to higher education generally. 

I terns (b) through (f) are really related benefits of an 
EOB scheme. The Subcommittee would bo concerned that items 
(b) and (c) might well tend to dilute an effective university 
system which has been established to the present time in 
Ontario, and encourage v;asteful duplication which is anathema 
to the principle of collective autonomy.^ Furthermore, the 
desirability of turning the sector of post-secondary education 
into an ’’academic market place" might well wane in the eyes of 
some when it is realir^ed that, if the student is a consumer, 
he is supreme in the market, and considerations such as academic 
freedom must take second place to "value" - as judged by him 
who pays the piper. 

We would not feel, in examining an EOB scheme as an 
alternative to the existing student aid program, that the argument 
in item (e) for increased mobility is valid. Studying away from 
home will always bring higher costs to the student who chooses 
to do so. Were no student aid currently available, 

1. It is also clear that the "correct" forcing of university 

education to the private "buyer" of it should be an important 
consideration . 
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an EOB plan might have the benefit cited in item (e), but 
this benefit is not likely to be as attractive when compared 
with existing OSAP arrangements. Further, the Subcommittee is 
of the opinion that an all-loan, increased cost scheme might 
have the effect of keeping students at "home town" institutions 
since many more students than is at present the case might 
become extremely cost-conscious. Again we would be concerned 
that the "universities of Ontario" concept might disappear 
under an EOB scheme, and that each university would be 
left to reflect far more of the* d is par it ies of its particular 
region than is at present the case, both provincially and 
nationally . 

As to the benefit cited in item (f) the Subcommittee is 

concerned by the abandon with which proponents of an EOB scheme 

are prepared to let eighteen- and nineteen-year olds assume 

thousands of dollars of debt, x^hen current OSAP ohilosoDhy 

seems to want to protect these same recipients of student aid 

from the psychological pressures of debt.^ This is particularly 

true when one considers the contrast between two successive years 

of the post- se condary student's life - the first in a high school 

where all educational costs are paid for by public funds, the 

2 

second as a veritable corporate entity. 



1. The maximum loan under OSAP is $600. , although the CSLP would 
allow up to $1,000. 

2. In his paper Armstrong (Reference 1, p. 2) notes cynically: 
"The (EOB) scheme is even termed "a devise (sic) for enabling 
students to sell participation shares in their future incomes. 

Q Imagine, every student a share corporation!" 
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It is with the EOB benefit described under item (d) 
that the Subcommittee is most concerned. The findings of 
Clark, Cook, Fallis and Kent,^ 

a) that much of the decision-making on whether to 
pursue post-secondary education is made at or by the 
early high-school leve 1 ; 

b) that students at this level would be very reluctant 
to assume any debt to finance post-secondary 
education ; 

c) that students from lower socio-economic classes 
are less inclined to continue in school and 
obtain less well- paying jobs; 

d) that this lesser desire for higher education among 
those from lower socio-economic groups stems more 
from cultural disadvantage, which could only be 
alleviated by a salary scheme, than from direct 
economic disadvantage, which the provision of money 
in any form, including loans, would cure; 

indicate to the Subcommittee quite clearly that an all-loan/ 
higher cost EOB scheme would very likely do little to encourage 
attendance at post -secondary institutions, and that the prospects 
of the universities attracting the children of the lower socio- 
economic groups would a Imos t certainly be even bleaker. 



The fact that the proponents of EOB schemes also emphasize 
that implementation of any such plan would be accompanied by a 



1. As summarized by Paul Hilton, member of OCSA, See Reference 
44, Subcommittee on Long-Range Planning, October 24, 1970. 
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great deal of publicity both to convince prospective post- 
secondary students of the worth of investing heavily in their 
future and to emphasize to them the contingent repayment 
aspect of such loans, has also been considered bv the Sub- 
committee. We note Michael Wolfson's statement of the 
psychological d if f icult y of se 11 ing EOB plan s to students: 



However, difficulty in understanding this 
notion of contingent debt could completely 
defeat the purpose of making a dramatic 
commitment to the idea of equal accessibility 
to post-secondary education. The prospective 
student from a lower income, or middle income 
background, for that matter, might be scared 
of acquiring such a large "debt". An important 
con side rat ion for the political feasibility 
of this proposal is some indication of 
attitudes toward going into debt among different 
income classes. ^ 



Within the context of a family-oriented society we very much 
doubt if a government publicity campaign in favour of an all- 
loan/increased-cost arrangement could undo the attitudes toward 
debt that acculturation has brought about. 



Another problem posed by EOB scheme s wou Id be that of the 
”negat ive dowry”. V/here a female graduate marries and does not 
work, will she make no payments to the fund for the money she 
has borrowed? Equity demands that she make some payments if 
marriage is not to be a ”way out” for a significant portion of 
borrowers . 



1. Reference 23, p* 12. 
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Wolfson notes some alternatives: 



Since the institution of marriage seems to 
involve the joint use or sharing of resources, 
like the husband's income, the fund might want 
to consider the husband and wife as each 
effectively earning one half of the total 
family income for the basis of repayments. Or 
one might treat the husband's income as his 
own and set some minimum level of assumed 
income as the minimum basis of repayments 
for the wife. If there is no minimum repayment 
level for married women, the fund would then 
implicitly offer an incentive for women to 
become married, while if the minimum repayment 
basis for married women were too high, there 
might be a disincentive for marriage.! 



A further consideration for an 
determine what form of income would 
repayments for the graduate. 



EOB scheme 
be used as 



would be to 
the basis of 



Gross income might be a better measure of the 
results of having had the additional education, 
but then families with many children would find 
the tax surcharge a greater burden than a 
married couple with no children. Income could 
be defined as taxable income , which does give 
allowances for dependents, but then the fund is 
biased the same way as the current income tax 
system and offers greater benefits to those 
families having more children.^ 



The Subcommittee has already expressed its fear that a 
disproportionate number of young people from families in the 
lower socio-economic groups might be discouraged from under- 
taking post-secondary education under an all-loan /increased 
cost scheme. Certainly, however, some students could be 
recruited from this group, but might they not become an 



1. Reference 23, p. 13. 

2. Ibid . , p. 14 (italics added). 
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overly-signif icant portion of the total number of students 
relying on the fund for assistance? Were this so, the 
desire not to go too deeply into debt on the part of lower- 
group students might direct them to courses which would 
lead to lower-than -average graduate incomes. Certainly 
students from families with more ample funds would be better 
able to avoid relying on the fund to cover their costs. A 
fund overly-depen dent for repayment on persons with such low 
graduate incomes would be in a precarious position, at least 
from the point of view that, in theory, the EOB is to be 
self-sustaining. ^ 



One problem not as yet solved in any of the EOB proposals 
might be termed the "generat ion- gap effect" that implementation 
of an all-loan /increased cost program would have. A marked 
shift in responsibility for the costs of higher education from 
the public to the private domain would mean that one generation 
would pay relatively little of the costs of higher education. 
Two American commentators have put it thus: 



But what about the students, tomorrow's taxpayers? 

What will they think about their parents ' generat ion 
when they realize what is being proposed, and come 
to realize that (in one sense) a whole generation 
is getting out of paying anybody's college 
education - its own and its children's. Exaggeration 
for effect? Of course, but the seeds of truth 
therein could produce some new grapes of wrath. If 
we've got a generation gap now, think how wide it ^ 
will become when the students catch on to what is up! 




1. The question might be posed as to the effects of an all-loan/ 
increased-cost scheme on enrolment in programs at the graduate 
level. 

2 . Reference 9. 
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student bitterness predicted by Hanford 

itself in submissions made to the Sub- 
committee . ^ 



Hsnford and Nelson pose as well a very basic question as 
to the applicability of the EOB philosophy in the 1970's. The 
EOB plan presumes that those who benefit from higher education 
benefit in a way that non post-secondary participants do not. 



But as more and more students benefit from 
higher education and as more of the labour 
force becomes college-educated, will not the 
opportunities for differential financial 
"payoff" tend to diminish proportionately? 

Will it make any real difference that a 
college graduate earns more than a non-college- 
educated worker when there aren't very many of 
the latter? Our answers are implicit in the 
way we have worded the questions. We think 
that times may have changed sufficiently in the 
last 15 years to invalidate one of the basic 
theories on which the loan movement was founded.^ 



On the basis of the foregoing discussion of the EOB 
philosophy, the Subcommittee would recommend: 



That no student ^tnanctaZ aid p^^ogfiam ba^ed on 
an EOB-tijpe concept should be intA.oduced in 
OntaA-io until : 

a) 6atii ^actoAij evidence i6 available on the 
aactoA6 influencing acce&6ibility ; 

b) the amount of the student’ 6 expected 
contAibution to the co6t6 of hi& education 
iit cleaAly made known. 

c) 4omc of the inteAnal technicalities of EOB- 
type schemes have been moAe thoAoughly 
Aesolved , 



Appendix "A", pp. A-19 to A-22 and A-47 to A-49. 
Reference 9. 
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1 • Contingent Repayment Student Assistance Program (CORSAP). 

In a study which was jointly sponsored by the Department of 
University Affairs and the Institute for the Quantitative 
Analysis of Social and Economic Policy (Ford Foundation 
Research Program on Efficient Resource Allocation in Higher 
Education), Cook and Stager^have suggested proposals for a 
student aid program (CORSAP) based entirely on loans. A 
brief summary of these proposals can be found in Appendix "G". 

Although the university study groups who presented reports 
to the Subcommittee recognised the immediacy of the problem 
of escalating costs of higher education, there was a general 
consensus that student aid programs such as CORSAP might raise 
more problems than they would solve, and that much more research 
was needed before any such scheme could be considered for 
adopt ion . ^ 

3 

In the preface to their report, Cook and Stager point out 

in many instances their work was hampered by the fact that 

"basic questions required a reconciliation of the appropriate 

theoretical procedures with the crude assumptions forced on 

us by data deficiencies." An important contribution of the 

Cook-Stager document is that it poses relevant questions and 

4 

indicates areas for further study. 

1. Reference 6. 

2. See Recommendation on previous page. 

3. Reference 6, p. ii. 

4. Ibid. . pp. 97-109. 
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A basic assumption made by Cook and Stager is that the 
costs of higher education are growing at such a rate 
• that unless some way is found to raise additional capital, 
the province will not be able to meet its commi tmen ts in 
this area. The projected expenditures for the operation 
and development of universities in Ontario cited in Cook- 
Stager are based on current projected university student 
enrolments by Watson and Quazi.^ These projections were 
made during a period of unprecedented growth without much 
consideration for some adjustment. 

As concerns post-secondary enrolment generally , there 
are indications that the current rate of growth may not 
be sustained. It can be seen from Appendix "I” that tlie 
number of live births in Canada has been declining 
steadily for the last eleven years ; Ontario has reflected 
this pattern, with the peak year for live births in the 
province occurring in 1060. Such a trend may offset 
increasing participation rates . 



1. Reference 22; shown below are the projected and actual 
enro Imo nts for the period 1968-71. 



University Student 
Enrolment 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970 


-71 


Watson and Q uazi 


91,000* 


104 ,200* 


117 , 


200* 


Actual 


92,070 


103,206 


115 , 


67 2** 



* Highest of four projections calculated on different bases 

** Department of University Affairs, press release, 

November 30, 1970. 
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With regard to university enrolments in Ontario the Sub- 
comm it tee notes that 



while actual enrolment totals continue 
to grow as the college age group 
increases in numbers, the percentage 
rate of increase in full-time university 
enrolment has in fact been declining 
over the past three years. ^ 

Furthe Dre, as indicated in Table VI I, university enrolment 
as a percentage of the total post-secondary enrolment has 
been declining since 1965 . Other factors such as the 
employment situation for university graduates may also have 
s ign if icant effect s on the actual numbers of students who 
Enroll in universities compared to the projected figures. 



The Subcommittee feels that it would be a great pity if 
the province were to adopt any new and very different scheme 
for student aid merely because of financial difficulties 
in the next few years. It may be that after the end of the 
seventies, the pressure of numbers will slacken. The case 
for such a drastic change must be made on other grounds as 
well . 



O 




The orientation of the Cook-Stager report is toward coping 

with the rising costs of post-secondary education by considering 

new approaches to student financial aid programs . However , 

under the current system of government support for the operation 

and development of universities, student aid programs constitute 

2 

a relatively small proportion of the costs involved. 

1. Department of University Affairs, press release, November 30, 
1970. 

2. See for example Reference 15. 
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TABLE VII 



FULL-TIME ENROLMENT IN 
POST-SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS IN 
ONTARIO 1951-52 to 1968-69 




TOTAL FULL-TIME 








POST-SECONDARY 


UNIVERSITY 


PERCENTAGE 


YEAR 


ENROLMENT 


FULL-TIME ENROLMENT 


OF TOTAL 


1951 


21,263 


19,635 


92.3 


1956 


28,737 


22,869 


79 . 6 


1961 


53,533 


35,871 


67.0 


1963 


63,270 


44,191 


69.8 


1965 


79,362 


58,983 


74.3 


1967 


111,591 


79,089 


70.9 


1968 


143,173 


92,589 


64 . 7 


Source : 


Cook-Stager, Reference 6, Table 1.3, p. 


10. 



Unless, then, those who favour CORSAP see as a necessarily 
consecutive step the increase in student fees, there can be 
little justification for such a complete change in policy in 
the student aid sector of post-secondary funding. 




At this point, the question must be asked whether student 
aid should be the main route of approach to the problem. 

While Cook and Stager devote much attention to questions of 
equity and accessibility (as any study on student aid should 
be expected to do) it is the feeling of the Subcommittee that 

S5 
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their report, offering as it does via a student aid plan a 
solution to broad post-secondary cost problems, should be 
equally concerned with the overall aspects of post -secondary 
financing. It may perhaps be that no researchers commissioned 
to undertake an analysis of student aid should be expected 
to deal with university expenditures from top to bottom, but 
it is the conviction of the Subcommittee that the conclusions 
Cook and Stager reach must now lead to such an analysis if 
CORSAP is to be seriously considered. 

The interpretation of available data uy Cook and Stager 
from previous studies carried out in Canada and elsewhere 
regarding students * att itudes to loans to finance their 
tertiary education, has led to considerable controversy. 

The premise of Cook and Stager that 

not only are the uppei’ incomes 
disproportionately represented 
in post-secondary enrolments 
but also that the OSAP axvards 
therefore must also go 
disproportionately tp the 
upper income groups. 

would, on the basis of information nou available, seem 
somewhat exaggerated. A comparison of 1965 all-families 
income for Ontario and the incomes of parents of 1968-69 
OSAP recipients should not in the opinion of the Subcommittee 



1. Reference 6, p. 81. 
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be made without the necessary qualifications as to the 
reliability of the data.^ That OSAP awards are 
apparently far more fairly distributed than Cook and 
Stager believed would, at least in part, seem to 
detract from their thesis that a major change is needed 
in student aid in Ontario. 

The conclusion drawn by Cook and Stager is that since 

cultural factors (father's occupational level, parents' 

education, etc.) are slightly more responsible than 

immediate financial resources in convincing high school 

students to go or not to go on to post-secondary education, 

no attempt need be made within the frame of a student aid 

scheme as such to offer a grant incentive to students as a 

form of encouragement to give post-secondary education a 

try. The belief seems to be that cultural factors are 

impervious to such temptations. little evidence, however, 

seems to be offered for this reasoning, which is weakened 

2 

when the views of Cook, Clark, Fallis and Kent , the four 
researchers involved in the design and implementation of 
the survey of high school students discussed in Chapter IV 
of Cook-Stager are taken into consideration. 



The slight edge given by Cook and Stager to cultural as 

opposed to immediate financial factors as affecting 

attendance at post-secondary institutions would seem to the 

Subcommittee t o be insufficient reason to conclude that an 

1. See Ref. 6, Table II. 10, p. 82, compared with the 
information in "Accessibility - 1970", Ref. 35. 
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all-loan program will not have serious effects on accessibility. 

Although Cook and Stager deal with the question of the 

foregone earnings as a cost of education to the student,^ 

the Subcommittee finds that they do so in far too cursory 

a manner to make this element of the cost-benefit discussion 

plausible. These authors note, on the basis of 1965- 

66 cost levels, that st udent s ' cont r ibut ions (including foregone 

earnings) to the costs of university education in the province 

2 

are of the order of fifty-five percent. Foregone earnings 

account for about thirty-nine percent of this "total cost", and 

3 

student tuition about sixteen percent. Cook and Stager then go 
on to argue, however, that 

If it were assumed that young persons do not 
regard their foregone earnings as a cost of 
education, then their rates of return will 
rise sharply since such earnings constitute 
one to two-thirds of their total post-secondary 
costs. Casual observation of students' 
attitudes would seem to indicate that foregone 
earnings become important for different groups 
at different times. ^ 

After thus presuming that foregone earnings do not count heavily 
in the student's own assessment of his costs, the authors are 
able to imply that the contribution of the student to total costs 
is far less than the fifty-five percent, they were earlier able to 
support factually. Not content with the degree of imbalance of 



1. 


Reference 6, 


pp. 17-24. 


2. . 


Ibid. , Table 


1.6, p . 19 . 


3. 


Reference 6a 


, p . 2 . 


4. 


Reference 6 , 


p. 23, italics added. 
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contribution thus "established", however. Cook and Stager go on 
to allocate the worth of the individual'' foregone earnings to 
the contribution of society to higher education, arguing that 



It cannot be assumed that these foregone 
earnings are negligible for society's rate of 
return since foregone earnings represent a 
lowering of the level of current national 
income which would otherwise be enjoyed by a 
society. To the extent that foregone earnings 
are important socially but not privately, 
private rates of return will greatly exceed 
the social rates and thus we could assume that 
there is no social under- investment in further 
education at the prevailing tuition levels, 
unless, external benefits prove to be quantitatively 
quite significant.^ 

What, of course. Cook and Stager fail to note in the above passage 
is that, at the present level of knowledge, it may be equally true 
that there is no social over- investment ?n further education 
either. 



To buttress their argument that foregone earnings ought not 
to count so significantly in assessing the student's contribution 
to the total cost of his education. Cook and Stager point to the 
fact that 



to the extent that individuals derive immediate 
sat is fact ion from their educational experience, 
the investment component of their costs is 
decreased and their private rates of return rise 
accord ingly . ^ 



Since education is, to an extent (and, the authors seem to 
imply, to a very great extent) a"consumer good" then Cook and 



1. Ibid . , p. 24, italics added. 

2. Ibid. , italics added. 
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Stager argue, if individuals were to "pursue this analysis", 



public support of higher education might be 
diminished without seriously reducing enrolment. 
But the extent to which individuals do, should, 
or might make these calculations must be the 
subject of further research. 



The qualifying statement regarding "fut»ther research" seems 
irrelevant, however, since the presumptions which Cook and 
Stager have made to this point set the tone for the remainder 
of their analysis. 

In the first place, if students * att it udes to foregone 
earnings and not the economic realities of those earnings are 
to be the scale by which such cost contributions are weighed, 
might it not be argued that such attitudes are much influenced 
by the current level of direct cost to the student ? Is it not 
plausible that, though he does on "casual observation" at present 
tend to forget about the several thousand dollars he could be 
earning were he outside the institution, the student could be 
expected to become extremely conscio'.".®. of this amount of money 
were it suggested to him that he be required to pay significantly 
more cash because he currently contributes very little to the 
"total cost" of his studies? If this is so (and the Subcommittee 
v/ould suggest that "casual Observation" indicates that it ^ so) 
then would not foregone earnings have logically to be put back 
onto the student's side of the ledger? We would suggest that the 
attitudinal and "consumer good" analysis of Cook and Stager leads 
to circular argument. 
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Furt tierTTiore , the argument that foregone earnings ought 
to count heavily, if not exclusively, as a social cost of 
education by ’^lowering of the current level of national 
income seems to rest on a somewhat tenuous assumption . If 
this assumption is correct, then let us posit the emptying 
of the institutions and the flooding of the labour market. 

Do Cook and Stager really suggest that our current economic 
structures could long endure the absence of the '’social 
sacrifice" of keeping hundreds of thousands of our young 
people out of the work force ? It may well be that, as a 
resultof such an "experiment ", much of the current post - 
secondary expenditure of society would have to be made on 
welfare or job training programs, and that we would discover 
that keeping students in school is not as much a sacrifice as 
it is a necessary short-term and long-term investment. If 
this were found to be so, it would be because there are n^ 
earnings foregone by either society or the individual; this, 
however, seems to defy current economic thinking.^ 



In short, while we realize that current rates of 
educational expenditure may well require re-examination, and 
that an analysis of costs and benefits is required, it is the 
feeling of the Subcommittee that the answers will not be found 




1. The Economic Council of Canada, while noting that foregone 
earnings do, as Cook and Stager argue, constitute some cost 
to society, ("at least a short-term social cost in the form 
of output foregone") does not hesitate to allocate the 
amount of foregone earnings (in the Council’ s view, $2000 
to $3000) to the contribut ion made by the student to the 
total cost of his education (Ref. 37, p. 60). 
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by leaving unchallenged some of the assumptions of the Cook- 
Stager report. 

A simulation model is used by Cook and Stager to evaluate 
a range of CORSAP type programs and examine the viability of 
the scheme. The simulation program permits the amount of debt 
incurred initially, projected incomes after graduation, and 
several policy parameters to be varied and their effect upon 
the fund determined. What are probably two of the most 
important parameters are the participation and dropout rates. 

It is the fear of the Subcommittee that a scheme such as CORSAP 
may not direct a sufficient balance between "good risks" and 
"bad risks". For example, if a significantly large number of 
the former were able to borrow more cheaply outside the scheme 
on the basis of an expected quick and high payoff from a higher 
education, this would undoubtedly produce complications in the 
financial performance of the scheme and cast doubt upon its 
inherent merits. This is a matter that should be investigated 
very carefully before the implementation of any such scheme. 

The Cook-Stager proposal gives rise to a "negative dowry" 
problem such as that noted in our foregoing general discussion 
of EOB schemes. While the authors give serious consideration 
to this aspect of their CORSAP proposal, they admittedly do 
not arrive at any definite solution to this double problem of 
equity and viability. M.T. DaSilva notes: 
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In an attempt to assess the "negative dowry" 
aspect of a loan scheme. Cook and Stager 
quote a Bernard study which showed that such 
a cons ide rat ion did not loom large in the 
minds of the borrowers... We feel that it is 
quite possible that student attitudes would 
have been different if debts were of the 
order of ten to twenty thousand dollars 
instead of 1 or 2 thousand dollars and 
expected repayment periods 25 or 30 years, 
instead of 1 or 2 years. ^ 



Continuing with the viability of the CORSAP proposal, it 
is felt by the Subcommittee that the problem of interprovincial 
and international emigration may be larger than Cook and Stager 
suggest. If, under a provincial income-related scheme, a person 
emigrates from Ontario, there arises the complicated problem of 
recovering the loan. If the scheme is nation-wide the same 
problem poses itself if the borrower leaves Canada. Unless some 
workable arrangement were devised, a scheme such as CORSAP would 
create positive incentives toward emigration in addition to any 
which may already exist. Cook and Stager recognize this point, 
but it is felt that they may be unduly optimistic about the 
administrative problems that emigration poses for CORSAP. 



It is, nevertheless, the belief of the Subcommittee that 
the Cook-Stager document has made an extremely valuable 
contribution to discussions of appropriate modalities of student 
aid in Ontario, since it has provoked a wide-ranging discussion 
of the costs and benefits of higher education generally. 



1. Reference 6a, p. 13. 
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While reiterating the concern we expressed at the 
outset of this Chapter with the psychological barriers 
created by a large "loan", regardless of its repayment 
terms, the Subcommittee does find particularly attractive 
the aspect of CORSAP that would allow for the level of 
repayment of loans generally to be contingent on the 
graduate ' s income. 



While we disagree with the treatment of foregone 
earnings by Cook and Stager, it must be recognized that 
they at least deal with this important element of the 
cost-benefit analysis. As we shall see in the follow in g 
section, the Council of Min isters 'Proposal chooses to 
ignore this central issue. 



Cook and Stager call to attention the need for equity 
in the area of student aid and higher education outlay 
generally. However, by trying to achieve equity in only 
one area of expenditure of society, it is the feeling of 
the Subcommittee that the Cook-Stager analysis has sacrificed 
much of the orientation to accessibility that any otherwise- 
viable student aid program must provide. 



Proposal by the Council of Ministers of Education Subcommittee 
on New Approaches to Student Assistance (Ministerial Memorandum). 




In Nr/ -; -'^r j 
for a New Program 
made available to 



1969, copies of a "Summary 
of Financial Assistance to 
the members of OCSA by Mr. 



of a Proposal 
Students" were 
A. Gordon, 
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Assistant Deputy Minister of the DUA who also is Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of Education (COM) of Canada 
Subcommittee which, prepared this proposal. Receipt of 
the Ministerial Memorandum^ by OCSA coincided closely 
with the release of the Cook-Stager Report, describing a 
not-unsimilar scheme. The Memorandum (see Appendix "H") 
which, subsequent to the discussions^ held with 
representatives of the federal government in Ottawa on 
April 21, 1970 was made available to the secretariat of 
the CPUO, makes no attempt "to provide the full details 
of background papers, research, and analysis which will 
be included in the final report". Although the latter 
xs not yet available, the Subcommittee has decided to make 
some preliminary comments on this proposal especially since 
the latter has been the subject of numerous press reports. 

To the extent that many of the general features of EOB 
schemes are to be found in the Memorandum currently being 
considered by the Subcommittee on Nexv Approaches to Student 
Assistance of the Council of Ministers of Education, many of 
our foregoing observations on EOB schemes may be seen to 
apply to this proposal. We have selected five items for 
discussion here. 



Note that "Ministerial Memorandum" and "COM proposal" 
are used simultaneously to denote the Proposal for New 
Approaches to Student Assistance. We might have chosen 
(but did not) to use the term PRONASA to describe this 
proposal . 

A summary of these discussions was also forwarded to the 
secretariat of the CPUO by the DUA and these documents 
were received by the Chairman of this Subcommittee on 
August 11, 1970. 
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2 . 1 Promotion of Accessibility 



The Memorandum enumerates a number of basic goals 
for a new nat iona 1 s t uden t aid scheme . Among these 
the following appears ; 



(e) It should distribute the a va liable public 
funds in such a way as to guarantee that the 
person who subsequently does not enjoy a large 
measure of economic benefit from his post- 
secondary education should be the one to 
receive that portion of out-right grant ^ 
assistance which the system can provide. 

] 

The Memorandum notes that a "Term” of the new aid 
program would be that 



3 . The amount of the annual repayment will be 
a factor of the recipient's taxable income . . . 



It is at this point only that the aspect of a 
grant comes into play. This method of 
.. assistance then gua rantees that only those who 
do not benefit in dollar terms from their^ 
investment will receive grant assistance . 

While the Subcommittee would endorse the COM 
proposal * s adopt ion of a contingent basis of repayment 
for loan assistance a s fostering social equity, we 
find astound ing that the proposal should totally ignore 
the question of making grant assistance available to 
those about to come to post-secondary institutions as 
well as to those who have left them. Granted, the 
Memorandum concedes that it is a first proposal dealing 



1. Appendix "H", p. H-9. 

2. Ibid. , ■ p. H-10. 
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with the needs of students actually enrolled in post- 
secondary education, and does not attempt to provide 
a solution to the "broader problem of accessibility to 
post-secondary education which affects the decisions 
of able students in the lower income groups". On the 
basis of the discussion of accessibility in Chapter II 
of , our Report, however, we feel that the COM proposal. 
Its pr'GSGnt stair© ^ is unaccsptablG as a sarious 
alternative to the aid scheme in existence in Ontario; 
the Memorandum lacks the second of the three necessary 
elements of any reasonable student aid scheme - equity, 
promotion of accessibility,, and viability. 

The qualification regarding accessibility made in 
the Memorandum suggests that the structures of the 
proposed scheme would not in themselves prohibit the 
introduction of in-course grant assistanc.:e where 
necessary. Such a statement is difficult to understand 
in the light of the basic terms and goals enunciated for 
the proposal to the present time. Accordingly, the Sub- 
committee would recommend : 

That, it ii> intanddd to include, in- 
couM>e gfiant a^iiitance ai a po66ible 
ftCatufLC 0 ^ the CounciC ^liniite^'i ' 
p>topo6al \ofi a new national student 
financial aid plan, Audi amendwentA be 
made to the Aummafuj Atatemcnt the 
p^opoAal aA to enAuAe a j^i^m conwiitmcnt 
to acccAAibilitij to poAt-AecondafLij 
education be^ofie any new aid Acheme may 
be implemented , 
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2.2 The Means Test 



Of the all-loan student assistance program it 
proposes; the Memorandum specifies as Terms: 



5 . The loans will bear interest from the 
date of issue at prevailing rates . . . 

7 . Every applicant must statisfy the 
criteria of a needs test . Since 
education is an investment, it is only 
reasonable that those who have private 
financial resources should use them 
wherever possible. This plan is designed 
to assist those who are not in a position 
to obtain the necessary funds through 
private sources.^ 



The Subcommittee appreciates the concern of the 
COM proposal with equity in its efforts under Term 7 
to ensure that scarce public monies - even though ' 
repayable - are not allocated for purposes other than 
those for which they are intended. We would observe, 
however, that the two Terms cited above would seem to 
be counter-productive in view of the objective of the 
plan to be as self-supporting as possible. We feel 
that the conditions of Term 5 noted above would them- 
selves preclude the temptations for misuse by 
borrowing and reinvestment that were experienced in 
the early operation of the Canada Student Loans Plan, 
since to make abuse worthwhile under the current 



1. Appendix "H", pp. H-12 and H-13. 

2. Appendix "H”, p. H-15. : 

i 

i 
\ 
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proposal, a non-deserving applicant would need to 
be resourceful enough to find a source of investment 
with a return greater than the prevailing rate of 
interest. It is the feeling of the Subcommittee 
that a means test may have the unfortunate effect of 
screening out the type of student needed to help the 
fund realize some degree of self-support -- the student 
who upon graduation will repay the total principle 
borrowed along with interest and thus help to make up 
for the lack of total repayment by the graduate whose 
income is less. To sum up, while a means test would 
seem justifiable on the grounds of equity , the Sub- 
committee feels that it constitutes a danger to the 
viability of the plan which, until evidence to the 
contrary is received, would outweigh the laudible 
concern with proper use of funds. 

2 . 3 The Fifteen-Year Repayment Period 

The COM proposal contains provision for a 
repayment period of fifteen years. 

The principle here is quite simple. If an 
individual earns enough in fifteen working 
years after graduation to repay his total 
debt, then he has benefited accordingly 
from the investment. It should be noted 
here that any person may repay his total 
indebtedness plus interest at any time. 

The amounts calculated for annual repayment 
are to be considered minimal. 

Fifteen years has been chosen as a reasonable 
time in which to operate the program. It 
should be emphasized that , at this preliminary 
stage, flexibility is provided either to 
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lengthen or shorten the number of years 
of repayment or to Increase or decrease 
the amount repaid annually as long as 
the scale is based upon a percentage of 
income tax paid. Final determination 
of these two features will depend upon 
more detailed actuarial analysis than 
has been possible to date.^ 

While the COM wisely left room for varying the 
length of this period, it is the opinion of the Sub- 
committee that little purpose is served by a seemingly 
arbitrary choice of number of years without a 
corrobative discussion of the rate of repayment, opt- 
out interest rates, probable size of loan, negative 
dowry problem, etc. There is a danger that a convenient 
and no doubt publicly-attract ive figure of fifteen years 
will give the plan a deceptive simplicity and appeal 
which no such scheme, in our opinion, for the moment 
deserves. Lengthier repayment periods, perhaps a life- 
long "graduate tax" for all beneficiaries of higher 
education would, for instance, seem to merit attention, 
and may contain advantages such as administrative 
efficiency and viability. 

<* 

2 . 4 Increased Cost to the Student 

As noted earlier, one of the main advantages cited 
for all-loan programs is that they facilitate increases 
to the student in the cost of his education. The COM 
proposal notes: 

1. Appendix "H", pp. H-11 and H-12. 
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(T)his program will permit adjustment of 
fees in accordance with changes in 
philosophy and policy concerning the 
proportion of educational costs which it 
is determined should be borne by the 
individual. This is a broader question 
which deserves much debate. ^ 

It would appear that no such "determination" has 
yet been made of what if any increased costs to the 
individual the proposal ought to facilitate, although 
one Ontario spokesman at the COM deliberations 
said that any increase in student fees by post- 
secondary institutions under such a scheme would result 
in their grants being cut by a corresponding amount.^ 
While such a statement would seem to ensure that an 
individual university could not arbitrarily use the 
proposed student aid scheme to increase its financial 
resources, the question of a government- inspired system- 
wide shift in costs is left unanswered. While the Sub- 
committee on student aid realizes that it is impossible 
to predict with assurance what amounts in absolute 
dollars students might be expected to absorb under such 
a scheme, we would recommend: 



1. Appendix "H.", p. H-13, italics added. 

2. Council of Ministers of Education, Canada, Subcommittee 
on New Approaches to Student Assistance, "Summary of 
Discussions With Representatives of the Federal 
Government" April 21, 1970 (mimeo). 
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That, tn vtzw thz (^zataKZ o(J thz 
CounztZ 0(5 Mtntitz^i Pfiopoiat lo^ a 
nZM nattonaZ pKogKam ojj itudznt 
^tnanztaZ atd vihzKzbij ad ju^tmznt ojj 
tuttton f^zzi> by poit-^zzondafiy 
tn&tttatton& cotiZd bz authoKtzzd by 
thz govz^nmznti concz^nzd to aZZow 
(Jo/i paymznt by thz ^tudznt of, a 
QKzatZK pfLopofitton of thz dtKZzt 
co4-t4 0(5 ht& zduzatton , Aomz tndtcatton 
bz gtvzn by thz CounztZ of Htntitz^i 
of Eduzatton of Canada of thz 
zontzmpZatzd pa^amztZA.4 of Auzh 
pz^mt^^abZz adjuitmznt , tn oKdzK that 
pubZtz dzbatz on thz mz^cttA of ^uzh 
a nZM Azhzmz 0(5 a^At^tanzz may fozu4> 
on 6omz doZZaK ftgufiz zo6t to thz 
6tudznt. 



2 . 5 Date of Implementation 



The Ministerial Memorandum notes that "Should 
the proposed scheme prove feasible, it is hoped that 
it could be inaugurated by 1972." In view of the 
limited information now available on the effects of 
student aid schemes generally, and the research 
necessary to the success of such a proposal in 
particular, the Subcommittee on Student Aid would be 
more inclined to agree with a further statement in the 
Memorandum that such a date "might appear to be overly 
optimistic", especially if public education and 
involvement in the comprehension and preparation of 
the program is not to be curtailed. We do not feel 
that a separate recommendation is required here; the 
reader is referred to the one on page 82. 
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B All-Grant Student Aid Proposal 

The student aid proposals in the previous section of 
this Chapter oriented themselves to a concern with equity 
and, the Subcommittee noted, left many questions unanswered 
regarding the ability to foster accessibility. One proposal 
has' been put forward which is heavily motivated by a concern 
with the psychological barriers to post- secondary education 
imposed by apprehension in the face of financial considerations. 
Cook, Clark, Fallis and Kent (CCFK), the researchers who carried 
out the high school survey that forms part of the Cook-Stager 
Report, apparently differed enough with the latter authors 
in the interpretation of the results of this survey to 
publish their own report and proposal^ for an all-grant 
"student salary" scheme. Specifically, CCFK advocate that 
their proposal be implemented through the present OSAP 
machinery by eliminating the loan portion of the present 
program's assistance while maintaining the total award. 

In defense of anticipated criticism that the costs of 
such a proposal would prove prohibitive, CCFK argue: 

The costs of a pure grant scheme would be 
significant, effectively doubling the 
present expenditure. However, this would 
still only represent about 2% of the 
provincial budget in 1967-68, hardly a 
s ign if icant • commitment to helping ensure 



1. Reference 4. For a contrast in the findings of Cook- 
Stager and CCFK see p. 88 of the present report. 
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equality of access to our most crucial 
state resource... If the Ontario 
Government continues to make up the 
same proportion of the Gross Provincial 
Product and the economy grew in money 
terms at the rate of 7% per year, a 
growth rate which Ontario has dropped 
below only once since 1961, a full grant 
aid scheme would represent only 3.7% of 
the provincial budget in 1980-81 and 
3.9% of the budget in 1989-90. This 
would mean merely a threefold increase 
of the present OSAP commitment, spread 
over a span of twenty-three years. The 
absolute costs of such an aid scheme do, 
at first, seem large, but when seen in 
proper perspective of provincial growth 
they are not dramatic. Furthermore, this 
analysis may even over-state the cost for 
it is based on the assumption that the 
provincial government does not increase^^ 
its sector of Gross Provincial Product. 



CCFK see their proposal as part of a series of broader 
reforms for society, advocating a provincial reform of the 
tax structure and implementation of a pilot study to eradicate 
the socio-economic disadvantages of an underprivileged area 
of the province as a step toward the establishment of a 
democrat ic, horizontally -structured society. 




CCFK advocate three criteria by which any student 
financial aid scheme should be evaluated: first, it must 
provide sufficient funds to eliminate the cost barrier to 
higher education; second, it must be "equitous", i.e., low 
income students should not have to endure hardships higher 
income students do not face (i.e., borrowing); third, it 
must influence the decision-making process of students who 



Reference 4, pp. 123, 124, 
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on because they believe 

lary scheme can eliminate 
ip of borrowing. The 
seemingly underlying 
er psychological barrier 
to higher education for the low-income student, would not 
concur that loans at the point of borrowing cause a "hardship" 
in the true sense of the word. 

Furthermore, while we find the CCFK proposal admirable in 
its intent to render post-secondary education more accessible 
to the children of lower-income parents, we would observe that 
their scheme takes no account of what the Subcommittee considers 
also to be a necessary feature of any proposal - the social 
consideration we have referred to as equity. Until society is 
structured differently, some account must be taken of costs and 
benefits in social expenditures. CCFK argue that a student 
salary scheme is needed, not to encourage those in the upper 
years of high school to further their education, but to convince 
lower-income students in the earlier grades that post - secondary 
education could be a reality for them. We would suggest that 
adoption of an all-grant basis for each and every award given 
in every course year is an overly-costly way to reap the benefits 
desired . 



decide against post-secondary educati 
it is beyond their means. 

The authors argue that only a sa 
for the low-income student the hardsh 
Subcommittee, while agreeing with the 
contention that loans present a great 
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Recommendation 



On the basis of the foregoing discussion in the Chapter 
the members of the Subcommittee are agreed on the following 
points : 

a) The Subcommittee does not consider that any 
single one of the student aid schemes 
discussed (including OSAP in its existing 
state) adequately meets with the criteria of 
equity, accessibility and viability. 

b) Of the student financial aid proposals 
discussed in this Chapter, the Subcommittee 
would find least appealing the one put forward 
by the Council of Ministers, at least until 
the Subcommittee's recommendations about this 
proposal are implemented. 

Furthermore, the Subcommittee would urge 
that no proposal such as that of the Council 
of Ministers or CORSAP ever be implemented 
at any level other than the national one. 

c) The Subcommittee feels that the CCFK all- 
grant assistance proposal would greatly 
improve accessibility to post-secondary 
institutions of students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, but questions whether financial 
support in this form of award should be made 
avai able to all students who have established 
neer., regardless of their year level in post- 
secondary programs. 

d) The Subcommittee favours the general principle 
of a contingent repayment basis for loan 
assistance. 
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e) The Subcommittee favours a level of student 
fees which would reflect an economic 
assessment of individual and social benefits, 
but v/ould not approve an attempt at such an 
assessment on a course-by-course basis. 

Furthermore, the Subcommittee would wish that 
careful attention be paid to the dollar level 
of any upward adjustment of student fees based 
on the above type of assessment, and is not 
in favour of absorption of the full direct 
cost of their education by students. 



Earlier in this report (*p.33) the Subcommittee expressed 
its concern that the present loan-grant ratio in OSAP did not 
adequately reflect the necessary goal of the program to foster 
accessibility to higher education in this province. We have 
kept in mind the observation that all-grant assistance is 
desirable if those who would not otherwise consider post-secondary 
education are to be placed on an equal footing with those who see 
DOS t - s econdary education as a distinct or definite option. Our 

concern is that grant money be used where it would appear to be 
most necessary or most effective in facilitating and encouraging 
the decision to attempt tertiary education, that is, in the earlier 
years of a course of post-secondary studies. The Subcommittee 
would, therefore, make the following recommendation: 



That, tn the. tiiteAe^t pA.e6eA.vtng and ^ 06 teA.tng 
equa.tittj aeee66 ta po6t-6eeondaA.ij education 
and un-tit doubt6 and conde-A.n6 about a C-teA.native 
6 tuden.t i^-inanc-ia-C aid pA.ogA.ani6 a-te 6ati6 ^actoAiZij 
A.e6oZved, -the OntaKio Student AwaA.d6 PA.ogA.am be 
atteA.ed 6o a6 to intA.oduce : 

|u) A vafiiabte Zoan-gA.ant A.atio that ivouZd 

pA.ovide ^OA. a ZaA.geA. gfiant poA.tion I up to 
100% 0(5 the 6tudent'6 diA.ect co6 t6 
according to need} to 6tudent6 in the 
^iA.6t ijeaA. 0(5 po6t-6econdafiij pA.ogA.am6 
with a pA.ogA.e66ivety higheA. Zoan poA.tion 
in 6ub6 equen-t ijeaA.6. 
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(b) -icpaymeiit 0 |$ loan a66l6tanc(i contingant 

on the bofLfLOiv&fL' ■!> Income, a^tcfi gfiaduat-Lo n . 

(c) an additional 6applcmcntafuj , non-Mibi>idizcd 
loan ^und ivith conventional -icpaymen-ti , 
loitliout ^o^mal mcani tc^iting, but teitli 
provincial guarantee to Supplement the 
neceS'Sarilij-stringent means testing under 
OSAP. Such loans to be made only on the 
recommendation ojJ student awards o^^icers 
to students who do, in ^act, have consider- 
able financial need, but who qualify ^or 
minimal or no assis tance through OSAP. 

It is felt that these recommended changes would benefit pri- 
marily those students who, because of social and/or financial 
constraints, might not consider continuing their education although 
they may have the ability and the latent motivation to undertake 
post-secondary studies. Once the transition from the secondary to 
the tertiary level has been made such students would be in a better 
position to decide to which level they might wish to pursue their 
formal education. The financial barrier which might have been a 
deterrent upon graduation from high school would now be viexved from 
quite a different perspective. 

If these changes in OSAP were to be implemented, the $600 
maximum for the loan portion of awards would have to be raised 
upward for certain students in the upper years of their program. 

As a student advanced in his post -s econdary program he would be 
expected, on the basis of an assessment of his resources, to under- 
take responsibility for a progressively greater proportion of the 
direct costs of his education. In order to keep the method of 
assessment of resources as simple as possible and also to meet the 
needs of students who may not qualify for an award on this basis 
but who may, nevertheless, require funds due to personal circum- 
stances, the Subcommittee has recommended the establishment of 
a special fund from which students in these circumstances could 
draw funds . 

For the Subcommittee's recommendation on necessary 
modifications to student aid policy as concerns the part-time 
student see Chapter III, Section E of the present Report. 
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VI. THE ONTARIO COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AWARDS 



In order to provide, at the Ministerial level, a formalized 
consultative^ process relative to po st - secondary student financial 
support in Ontario, the Honourable William G. Davis, Minister of 
University Affairs, created the Ontario Committee on Student 
Awards (OCSA) in 1965. Members of' this Committee are experienced 
resource people including students and awards officers, as well as 
senior faculty and administrative officers from Ontario post- 
secondary institutions. 

The Ontario Union of Students (OUS) provided the student 
representation on the Committee when it was first established. 
However, the OUS relinquished its membership in the summer of 
1969 and the Committee decided to fill the student seats by 
inviting representation (on a rotating basis) from the Student 
Councils of individual universities. At the present time there 
are representatives from Guelph, Windsor and Ottawa and from the 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology Students' Associations 
of Ontario on the Committee. 

The Committee conducts a detailed annual review of the 
Ontario Student Awards Program and where necessary recommends 



1. Provincial student aid committees "to develop the regulations 
for a provincial programme of student aid, to advise on the 
scale of that aid, and to review annually the effectiveness 
of the programme" were recommended in the report of the Bladen 
Commission on The Financing of Higher Education in Canada , 
1965, Ref. 2, p. 82. 
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changes in the program for the next year. OCSA is particularly 
concerned with the cost of the program, efficiency of its 
administration, and the degree to which OSAP meets its declared 
objectives. The Committee has not had the benefit of having 
research staff at its disposal and, in the past, special studies 
related to student aid have been commissioned by a steering 
committee. One such study is the work of Cook and Stager 
which is discussed in our report. 

One of the problems facing the Committee has been that of 
an effective mode of operation. It became increasingly evident 
to Committee members that the effectiveness of one large meeting 
monthly was indeed somewhat questionable. Commencing in August 
of 1970, the Committee began operating with a loose subcommittee 
structure, in which the OCSA members met more frequently in 
specific task-oriented work groups. 

Another area that requires attention relates to the 
jurisdiction of the Ontario Committee on Student Awards in making 
its recommendations to the government. In the past, the Ontario 

Council on Graduate Stud'es (OCGS) has made its recommendations 
on graduate student awards directly to government, with little or 
no consultation with OCSA. More recently, however, liaison 
between the two groups has been closer. While recognizing the 
distinctiveness of graduate and undergraduate students with 
regard to student aid needs, the Subcommittee feels that a more 
integrated approach should be taken by those involved in making 
recommendations for awards at each level. 
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It is our own feeling that the Ontario Committee on Student 
Awards can continue as an extremely viable and valuai.;ie element 
within the deliberative process in Ontario relative to student 
financial aid. The Subcommittee, however, recommends the 
following : 



That thz Ontario gove.anmznt provide an adequate 
Keieaaeh &ta^^ ^ofi the Ontaato ComnUttee on 
Student Awaad^. Tht.^ 6ta^^, whtch wouZd have 
Apect^tc Ae6pon6.ibt,Z-itte6 to OCSA wouZd enhance 
the Commtttee' 6 e^ecttvene66 and vlabZZZty a6 
a aepae^entatlve counclZ the vanlou& poit- 
6 econdaay educattonaZ tiiteaeiti in OntaaZo. 



That the Ontafito Committee on Student Aivaad^ act 
tn an advl^ofiy capacity ^ok aZZ goveanment- 
-6 pon6oaed student acoaad.6, tnciudtng tho&e at the 
graduate ZeveZ and be ae6pon6tbie ^ok the Ztation 
nece66aay to cooadZnate theie. 
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VII. CONCLUSION AND LIST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



Early in its Report the Subconunit tee noted the 1965 
statement of the CPUO Presidents* Research Committee to the 
effect that student financial aid ought to be seen in the total 
perspective of the educational goals of a society. The Sub- 
committee attempted to discover what the announced policies 
were in various facets of the post-secondary sector and was 
able to formulate a statement which summarizes the current 
general policy of higher education in Ontario, a? aiming at 

universal accessibility qualified by such 
concepts as academic achievement and a 
willingness to undertake at least partial 
personal financial responsibility. ^ 

In our consideration of different approaches to student 
aid, we have been concerned with their role in achieving this 
goal. V/e believe that there is general acceptance of the goal 
as we have formulated it. The current controversy as to the 
most appropriate form of student aid appears to stem from 
differences in the relative emphasis on the component elements 
of the stated objective: the argument for all-loan forms of 

assistance (which provide, as we have observed, for increasing 
the cost borne by the student for his education) stress 
**will ingness to assume at least partial personal financial 
responsibility**; the all-grant proposal underlines **universal 



1. See Chapter II, p. 13. 
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accessibility”. If we have arrived at somewhat of a middle 
point betv/een these tv;o extremes , it is because v/e have 
interpreted the basic goal in the light of what we feel to 
be the three necessities that any student aid scheme must 
provide for: equity, accessibility and viability. 

The atmosphere surrounding the Subcommittee as it 
produced its report was one of deep concern with the rising 
costs of post-secondary education: two of the major proposals 

we examined seemed as much geared to providing solutions to 
this entire financial crisis as to solving the short-term 
money problems of students. It soon became apparent that, if 

student aid proposals were to be examined, as well as means of 
saving money, some critical comments had to be made both about 
their appropriateness for this role and about the availability 
of alternative means perhaps more obviously suited to a 
stringent cost-benefit analysis. 

Significant portions of our Report are taken up with 
discussions of the costs and benefits of higher education.^ 
Theoretically, upon resolution of the controversy as to what 
these are for the individual and for society will come a 
decision on how much the individual will be expected to 
pay toward the direct costs of his education and, accordingly. 



1. See Chapter IV. 
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what amounts of money, in what form and to how many people 
a student aid plan will be required to provide. The Cook- 
Stager proposal deals extensively with the cost-benefit 
issue, and reference to this document is made frequently 
in our Report. These authors appear to argue that, under 
present arrangements, the cost of the individual's education is 
borne heavily by society and rich benefits are reaped by the 
student. Implicit is the conclusion that CORSAP could allow 
the individual to contribute far more heavily than he is 
doing now. 

One question that seems as yet without an answer, 
however, is why tertiary education at the undergraduate 
level should be singled out as the level of education where 
students should pay significantly more of their own costs; 
"free" support in the form of fellowships, assistantships 
and bursaries seems far more available at the graduate level. 

Of particular concern to the Subcommittee is the aban- 
don with which so many of the advocates of EOB-type schemes 
are prepared to dismiss the capacity of any student aid plan 
to serve as a tool of accessibility by making post-secondary 
education seem more of a possibility for disadvantaged young 
people . 

We have no quarrel with the principle 
that those who can afford to do so 
should pay a larger share of the cost 
of their education. Our concern is 
focused upon the students who cannot 
afford to do this ... the potential 
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entrants who come from the lower socio- 
economic levels of the population are 
likely to be discouraged from making 
any application to a university if they 
see a formidable financial barrier with- 
out increased assistance to surmount 
it ... If we are to give equal opportun- 
ity to these students we must be able 
to assure them of additional help. 
Moreover, it is the experience of the 
Ontario universities ( and of those 
elsewhere) that such students are un- 
likely to apply for admission if sup- 
port is available to them only in the 
form of loans ; they find the prospect 
of accumulating a heavy load of debt 
over three or four years dishearten- 
ing , no matter how generously the ob- 
ligation of repayment is stated . We 
believe, therefore, that loans are 
not an acceptable substitute for bur- 
saries at this level. 1 



The Subcommittee finds that the above passage, from a 
1964 memorandum of the CPUO Presidents' Research Committee, 
well describes our feelings in 1970. It is for this reason 
that the Subcommittee cannot endorse any of the EOB-type 
schemes that have been proposed in the Province in the last 
twelve months as a solution to the ills of disproportionately 
rising costs in the educational sector. V/e are concerned that 
not enough is known about the reasons for an apparent upward 
shift in accessibility in the last five years in Ontario to 
permit us to dismiss a student aid program which incorporates 
grant money as being an irrelevant fact in this phenomenon. 

We are wary of substituting loans completely for grants, 
and have instead offered changes in OSAP that would permit 




1. Reference 28, p. 53. 
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grant monies to be concentrated at the level of admission, 
where we believe they will have the most effect. The Sub- 
committee feels that only in this way can a student aid pro- 
gram further the educational goals of the people of Ont- 
ario by enabling, and not simply permitting, every able 
person to achieve access to our post-secondary institutions. 
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LIST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That the DUA Research Branch in future accessibility studies 
present information broken down by types of institution, so 
that those concerned v^ith particular elements of post- 
secondary enrolment may undertake further studies based on 
this information. 

Chapter II, page 28. 

2. That within the current OSAP definition of single Group B 
students there be instituted a more realistic means test 
than a mere statement of non-support from the parent. 

Chapter III, page 40. 

3. That provision be made for part-time students proceeding to 
a degree, diploma or certificate to receive financial 
assistance on a basis comparable to full-time students, such 
assistance to take into account academic costs such as 
tuition fees and books, and possibly such incidentals as 
transportation, baby-sitting, etc., if applicable. While it 
is envisioned that in many cases, awards to part-time students 
Would be in loan form, provision should be made for grant 
assistance where warranted. Because of the peculiar sit- 
uation of the part-time student, consideration should be given 
to having him repay any adv.ince on an ongoing basis. 

a) That such amendments be made to the Canada Student 
Loans Act as to permit access to government financial^ 
assistance by those students who are less than full-time. 

b) That similar necessary amendments be made to OSAP. 

c) That, until (a) and (b) can be brought about, the 
Province of Ontario implement a loan program for the 
benefit of part-time students, and that this program 
contain a means test. 

Chapter III, page 48. 

4. That for part-time employment, whether as teaching fellows, 
assistants, or demonstrators, or for any other on-campus or 
off “Campus work, income be non-deductible from the grant 
portion of an OSAP award, at least until an equitable method 
of evaluating part-time earnings of OSAP applicants can be 
established . 

That the amount of $150. which a student may receive from 
other awards for academic achievement without the grant 
portion being affected under the current OSAP regulations 
be raised. 

Chapter III, page 50. 
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5. That no change be made in the treatment of the gran.t portion 
of the award to a student unsuccessful in his previous year's 
studies, but that the universities of Ontario evaluate their 
attitude to maintaining the academic status of such students 
in order to provide a coherent rationale for •';he total 
financial expenditures involved. 

Chapter III, page 53. 

6* That for landed immigrants classified as "Group A" applicants 
who have immigrated to Canada under the sponsorship of 
permanent Ontario residents (relatives or friends but not 
parents) the OSAP application form should contain a question 
relating to sponsorship and, if the student has not gained 
enti’ance to this country on his own economic merit, that the 
assessment procedure include the resources of the sponsor 
rather than the parents of the student. 

That the policy that a "Group B" applicant must have twelve 
months ' residence in Ontario prior to enrolling in a post- 
secondary program as a condition of eligibility for student 
aid under OSAP be modified to provide for the case of the 
student who may be enrolling in mid-course. 

Chapter III, page 55. 

That the Department of University Affairs reassess its 
programs of information, evaluating their effectiveness in 
encouraging post- secondary education and emphasizing the 
financial assistance that is available. Such information 
programs should be directed not only to students in primary 
and secondary schools, but to parents and the public at large. 

a) Ensure that at least one person in each school in Ontario 
is briefed regularly by a person from the DUA regarding 
the dissemination of information to both students and 
parent s ; 

b) Make use of popular media such as television and ensure 
that literature is available in the languages of minority 
groups; 

c) Students in Ontario's Colleges of Education, as part of 
their curriculum, should be made aware of the psychological 
and economic barriers to post-secondary education in 

order that they may be able to offer advice to those in 
the elementary and secondary schools who face such barriers. 

Chapter III, page 57. 
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8. That post-secondary institutions and provincial officials 

undertake to compute the annual per capita cost of educating 
a student at the post-secondary level; 

a) that in doing so they commit themselves to reaching 
agreement on: 

i) the issue of foregone earnings, 
ii) the amortization of capital costs. 

That this per capita cost be made explicit and debate be 
invited from all those affected to consider the most desirable 
allocation of this cost between the public and private sectors 

That alternative student aid schemes be evaluated in their 
total context with central reference to the distribution of 
costs and the promotion of accessibility. 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



That no student financial aid program based on an EOB- 
type concept should be introduced in Ontario until: 

- satisfactory evidence is available on the factors 
influencing accessibility; 

- the amount of the student's expected contribution 

to the costs of his education is clearly made known; 

- some of the internal technicalities of EOB-type 
schemes have been more thoroughly resolved. 

Chapter V, page 82. 

That, if it is intended to include in-course grant 
assistance as a possible feature of the Council of 
Ministers ' proposal for a new national student financial 
aid plan, such amendments be made to the summary 
statement of the proposal as to ensure a firm commitment 
to accessibility to post-secondary education before any 
new aid scheme may be implemented. 

Chapter V, page 98. 

That, in view of the feature of the Council of Ministers' 
Proposal for a new national program of student financial 
aid whereby adjustment of tuition fees by post-secondary 
institutions could be authorized by the governments 
concerned to allow for payment by the student of a 
greater proportion of the direct costs of his education, 
some indication be given by the Council of Ministers of 
Education of Canada of the contemplated parameters of 
such permissable adjustment, in order that public debate 
of the merits of such a new scheme of assistance may 
focus on some dollar figure cost to the student. 

Chapter V, page 103. 
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12. That, in the interest of preserving and fostering equality 
of access to post - secondary education and until doubts 

and concerns about alternative student financial aid programs 
are satisfactorily resolved, the Ontario Student Ai-;ards 
Program be altered so as to introduce: 

A variable loan-grant ratio that v;ould provide for 
a larger grant portion (up to lOOx; of the student's 
direct costs according to need) to students in the 
first year of post-secondary programs with a 
progressively higher loan portion in subsequent 
years . 

repayment of loan assistance contingent on the 
borrower's income after graduation. 

an additional supplementary, non-subsidized loan 
fund with conventional repayments, without formal 
means testing, but with provincial guarantee to 
supplement the necessarily -stringent means 
testing under OSAP. Such loans to be made only 
on the recommendation of student awards officers 
to students who do, in fact, have considerable 
financial need, but v;ho qualify for minimal or 
no assistance through OSAP. 

Chapter V, page 108. 

13. That the Ontario government provide an adequate research 
staff for the Ontario Committee on Student Awards. This 
staff, v:hich would have specific responsibilities to 
OCSA would enhance the Committee's effectiveness and 
viability as a representative council of the various post- 
secondary educational inte*rests in Ontario. 

Chapter VI, page 112. 



(a ) 

(b) 

(c) 



14. That the Ontario Committee on Student Awards act in an 
advisory capacity for all government-sponsored student 
awards, including those at the graduate level and be 
responsible for the liaison necessary to co-ordinate these. 

Chapter VI, page 112. 
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APPENDI X "A" 

This appendix contains copies of the reports submitted 
by universities in reply to Circuletter 543 of the 
Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario 
(see Introduction), and has been bound separately. 
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APPENDIX "C" 



Recommendations made by the Committee of Presidents of Universities 
of Ontario Research Committee in its report "Student Awards" 
submitted in June 1965. 



1. Every student who is a resident of Ontario and who has been 
admitted to university should receive an award each year. 

2. Students who are residents of Ontario should receive awards 
from funds made available through the Government of Ontario; 
students from Canadian provinces other than Ontario should 
be assisted through their own provincial governments or from 
funds in the control of individual universities; students 
from abroad should be assisted by their own governments, by 
the Federal Government, or from funds in the control of 
individual universities. 

3. Full-time students in good standing in all years of post- 
Grade 13 courses leading to university degrees, diplomas, or 
certificates should receive awards. 

4. A basic minimum award of $100 per annum should be payable to 
any student upon application. The amount of any award above 
the minimum should be based upon a standardized, objective 
assessment of the student's financial resources (including 
net savings from summer employment) and of his prospective 
expenses (including fees and maintenance); the assessment 
to be applied uniformly across the Province and for all 
universities, by an independent agency similar to the 
College Scolarship Service in the United States. 

5. There should be parity of treatment for men and women; the 
fact that female students are often unable to earn as much 
during the summer as male students should be considered in 
determining awards. 

6. A student should receive no additional assistance by virtue 
of the fact that he or she is married; marriage is the 
student's privilege, but the subsidization of student 
marriages is not society's responsibility. 
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9. Allowance should be made for handicapped students who 
cannot earn money in the summer, and for students with 
dependent parents or collaterals. 

10. Payments should not be made in a way that would interfere 
with the freedom of the student to choose among the 
universities; except that a student would not receive an 
award to attend a foreign university if the course he 
xvished to take were available in Canada. 

11. The level of awards should reviewed periodically under 
the direction of the Committee of University Affairs in 
the light of changes, e.g., in the cost of living. 

12. The existing (June 1965) scheme of Ontario Scholarships 
should be superseded by a scheme, which might be financed 
from private funds, whereby Merit Scholarships of $250 
would be paid to students in any year for a very high 
level of academic achievement; a Merit Scholarship would 
not be counted a,s part of a student's financial resources 
in determining his eligibility for a regular award. 
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DR. ROBERT M. PIKE - LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
GLOBE AND MAIL , TORONTO 

MONDAY OCTOBER 26, 1970 

Research report on student 
population at university 
called misleading 



In a recent report contained in your 
newspaper (Gap Between the Rich and 
Poor in Universities May Be Closing— Oct. 
t5). reference is made to a study paper re- 
cently issued by the Ontario Detriment of 
University Affairs which purports to show 
that the gap between rich and poor in ac- 
cess to higher education in Ontario may be 
narrowing. Since 1 am directly quoted in 
our report as having concluded that it is 
ighly questionable that there has been any 
such narrowing of the accessibility gap be- 
tween children of the upper social strata 
and the children of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled manual workers, I would request the 
opportunity to reply to this implied contra- 
diction of my conclusions. I am assuming 
that the Department of University Affairs' 
study paper referred to in your report is 
that short mimeographed document ' cur- 
rently circulating in a number of Canadian 
universities. 

First of all. the heaaiine to your report is 
clearly misleading. It makes a specific ref- 
erence to access to the universities, 
wiiereas no such specific reference is con- 
tained in the text of the report, nor in the 
DUA document, both of which are content 
to talk in terms of ‘*the post-secondary .stu- 
dent population". This point is important 
because the **post-secondary student popu- 
lation" covers students in universities, 
teachers’ colleges, community colleges, and 
all other kinds of post-secondary institutions 
and there is accordingly no solid basis for 
£^s(iming that the universities, as a distinc- 
tive body of institutions, are becoming sig- 
nificantly more accessible to children from 
lower income families. On the contrary, it 
is quite possible that the narrowing of the 
accessibility gap (if such a narrowing has 
actually occurred) is largely a result of the 
development of community colleges, since 
these, institutions tend to attract a propor- 
tionately/ larger number of young people 
from low-income families than do tlir uni- 
versities of the province. This possibility is 
not touched upon in your report, and does 
lot appear to have been considered in the 
study paper nroduced by the Department of 
Jnlversity Affairs. 



.Secondly, the statement which you attrib- 
ute to me in your report is quite accurate if 
seen as being related to selection for uni- 
versity cdiKation at the undergraduate 
level bince such was the main focus of my 
study for the Association of Universities ^'d 
Collcge.si. but nowhere have I suggested 
that It is relevant to the total post-second- 
ar>* spectrum. On the contrary, a careful 
reading of my study will reveal the fact 
that 1 have explicitly noted therein that com- 
munity colleges and similar institutions 
may well be providing new educational oi>- 
portunities for young people from low-in- 
come families. 

Putting the above points aside. 1 sliould 
note that the evidence that the universities 
in Ontario still attract a disproportionately 
large number of students from upper-in- 
come families is overwhelmingly strong. 
For example, a comprehensive research 
document produced through the Institute 
for Quantitative Analysis of Social and Eco- 
nomic Policy ol the University of Toronto 
in 1969 (Edmund Clark ct. al. Student Aid 
and Access to Higher Education in Ontario) 
shows quite conclusively that Toronto high 
school students from families in the upper 
and middle-income brackets are far more 
likely to remain in school up to the Grade 
1.1 level than high school students from 
low-income homes. 

It follows accordingly that, unless there is 
some e.\traordinary reversal of this pattern 
of s 9 Cial selection between Grade 13 and 
admission to university, the Ontario univer- 
sity student population will evitablv be 
somewhat elitist in terms of family back- 

round,. for the very good reason that the 

ulk of university undergraduates are re- 
cruited from amongst the Grade 13 group. I 
have yet to see any evidence which would 
contradict this line of reasoning, or which 
would show that the universities have be- 
come substantially more **democratic" in- 
stitutions. in terms of the social origins of 
their students, over the course o{ the past 
10 years. Undoubtedly there are considera- 
ble numbers of students from low-income 
families who do attend university, but. nev- 
ertheless. a university education is still an 
important mean.s whereby well-off parents 
pass on their social and economic advan- 
tages to their offspring. 



1 do nm wish to labor the point, but 
seems to me that the research report n 
leased by the Department of University A 
fairs is somewhat misleading (and incidei 
tally, conducive to an unwarrant^ comph 
cenev) in that it fails to make any distim 
tion between different patterns of social si 
lection for different types of post-secondar 
institution. Furthermore, I must admit thf 
I am at one with Professo/ John Porter i 
doubting the main proposition cxpuitnUed i 
the study paper— to wit. that a student .fcoi 
a family with a gross income of $2.00i 
$3,000 a year is statisticallv just about a 
likely as one from .the wealthy uppcr-cla« 
home to attend a post-secondary institutio 
of some Kind (albeit, according to my li.a 
of reaiioning. the latter would be ’mor 
likely to attend a university than the foi 
men. There arc a multitude of factors- 
somc economic and others psychological- 
which combine to restrict the educations 
opportunities of young people from low-ii 
come families. Since sociological rescaix* 
carried out in the United States and Britai 
shows pretty conclusively that there is. i 
these countries, a class bias in .selection fo 
all types of higher education, are we to pre 
sume that in Ontario, unlike other wester 
industrial societies, we have established a 
egalitarian Utopia in which the educa 
tional barriers confronting the poor hav 
largely disappeared? Frankly. I verv muc 
doubt it. 

Robert M. Pike 
Kingston 
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APPENDIX "F" 



NUMBER OF AWARDS AND FUNDS INVOLVED FOR 
RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS IN 





POST-SECONDARY 


INSTITUTIONS 


IN 


ONTARIO 




UNIVERSITIES 


1966-67^ 




1967-68^ 




1968-69^ 


1969-70^ 


No. of loans 


20,686 




30,831 




33 ,992 


41,839 


Total loans 


$10,602,380 


$17,367,598 


$17,287 ,577 


$22,797,823 


No. of grants 


15,696 




29,873 




32,593 


40,298 


Total grants 


$ 4,252,341 


$15,971,700 


$17,740 ,521 


$23,187,230 


CAAT's 














No. of loans 


2,473 




5,641 




6,789 


11,159 


Total loans 


$ 1,195,346 


$ 


2,793,962 


$ 


3 ,178 ,703 


$ 5,580,121 


No. of grants 


2,482 




5,475 




8,115 


10,746 


Total grants 


$ 549,051 


$ 


1,787,082 


$ 


2 ,797 ,856 


$ 4,318,138 


OTHER ONTARIO 
POST-SECONDARY 














No. of loans 


1,694 




2,492 




13 ,277° 


3,611 


Total loans 


$ 661,229 


$ 


1 ,374,403 


$ 


6 ,221,224° 


$ 1,992,903 


No. of grants 


1,184 




1,952 




4,275° 


2,759 


Total grants 


$ 218,440 


$ 


512,520 


$ 


1,789 ,952 


$ 852,705 


INSTITUTIONS 














OUTSIDE 

ONTARIO 














No. of loans 


7,453 




2 ,692 






3,147 


Total loans 


$ 3,950,346 


$ 


2 ,001,519 




- 


$ 2,337,883 


No. of grants 


895 




1,244 






1,520 


Total grants 


$ 262,875 


$ 


704,375 






$ 975,436 



a. Report of the Minister of University Affairs, 1968-69 (Toronto; 
D.U.A., 1969) pp.. 112-117. 

b. Source; Mr. L. Peebles, Director, D.U.A., Information Branch, 
October 30, 1970. 

c. Includes "Other Ontario Post -Secondary Institutions" and 
"Institutions outside Ontario". 
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A P P E N D I X "G" 



A SUMMARIZED GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CORSAP‘^ 



A summary description of the 
assistance program (CORSAP) proposed 
below. We first trace a group of st 
and then look at the general adminis 



contingent repayment student 
in our Report is presented 
udents through the program 
tration of the program. 



The Individuals 

1. Any eligible student who enrols at an approved post -secondary 
educational institution (in Ontario or elsewhere) would 
receive an advance equal to part or all of the cost of the 
tuition fee, costs of supplies and t ransportat ion , and room 
and board, for the academic year at the chosen institution. 



2. The student, whether enrolled full-time or part-time, would 
have filed an application with the institution's student 
awards officer. This officer would have approved the 
application and requested the central office of CORSAP to 
send a cheque for the required amount to the student. 

3. The student's application would state the conditions of 
payment commencing with the first employment year. These 
conditions would include the percentage of annual gross 
income to be paid each year to the CORSAP fund along with 
income tax payments. This percentage could be a fixed rate 
for all borrowers (e.g. 7 percent of gross income), or a 
percentage of income for each $1,000 borrowed, or a percentage 
of income for each $1,000 borrowed with a maximum percentage 
of income that would be required in any given employment 
year. 



4. The conditions specified would include the number of years 
for which CORSAP payments would be required following 
graduation and the interest rate which would be applied to 
determine when the graduate had repaid fully the original 
advance plus interest accumulated from the original contract 
date. (The inxerest rate has been called the "opt-out" 
rate, but in fact no opt ion exists. This will be explained 
later) . 



5. The student would apply for an advance each year he was 
enrolled in a post-secondary study program (again, full- 
time or part-time) and would agree to the specified 
repayment conditions which could be altered each year. 




Cook and Stager to the Ontario Committee 
the meeting held December 11. 1969. 



on 
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6. When the student graduated, his CORSAP contracts would be 
consolidated. He would then begin paying a specified 
percentage of his income each year when he filed his 
income tax statement. 

7. If the student decided to postpone regular employment (to 
work in CUSO or travel in Europe) the commencement of tax 
payments would be delayed accordingly. 

8. When a married woman left the labour force (or did not 
enter it after graduation), she might be permitted simply 

to discontinue CORSAP payments until she resumed employment, 
whether full-time or part-time. This arrangement obviously 
would result in a major subsidy of married women graduates. 
Alternatively, such a woman's annual payment could be 
related to what she could earn by full-time employment. 

If she worked less than full-time (including not at all) 
her payment would be based on her actual income (including 
the case of zero income) plus a fraction of the average 
income for other women of her age and education level who 
worked full-time. The fraction would be the extent to 
which she did not work full-time. Thus a woman who had an 
Arts B.A., was 40 years old, worked one day per week and 
earned $1250 per year would pay on the basflis of her $1250 
income plus 4/5 of the $6250 average earnings of 40 year- 
old female B.A. graduates working full-time. Other possible 
suggestions for the treatment of married women not in the 
labour force are described in our Report . 

9. Records of the individual's contributions to the CORSAP 
fund would be kept in his income tax file. When he had 
repaid the full amount of the advances made to him as a 
student, plus interest accumulated at the agreed rate he 
would be notified that his obligation was fulfilled and 
that no further payments would be required. The interest 
rate used for this calculation, referred to in the literature 
and our Repor t as an "opt-out" rate, would be greater than 
the, CORSAP fund's borrowing rate and less than the market 
rate for educational (unsecured) loans. The individual 
exercises no option because he cannot leave the fund earlier 
(unless he and the authorities can agree on his anticipated 
income) and he will not (rationally) continue to make 
unrequired payments. 

10. An individual who, because of low earnings, had not repaid 
an amount equal to principal plus accumulated interest by 
the end of the repayment period (say 30 years) would simply 
be advised that further repayments were not required. * And 
everyone would live happily ever after. 

The CORSAP Fund 

1. The provincial (or preferably the federal) government would 
establish an independent agency to administer the program. 
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This agency would 
advances directly 
would raise funds 
later through the 
via the Department 



establish a fund from which it makes 
to students. The agency initially 
by issuance of government bonds and 
payments received from graduates, 
of National Revenue. 



3. The agency could administer a means test, provide grants, 
subsidize the fund, or alter its activities in a number 
of ways on instruction from the government. 
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COUNCIL OF KUNISTERS OF EDUCATION, CANADA 



POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 



SUBCOMMITTEE ON NEW APPROACHES TO STUDENT ASSISTANCE 



SUMMARY OF A PROPOSAL FOR A NEW PROGRAM 
OF FINANCIAL ASSLSTANC3': TO SI’ U DENTS 



INTRODUC TIO?< 

History - In tliis brief suivimury of the work of the Subcomrnittee on 
New Approaches to Student Assistance no attempt is made to provide 
the full details of background papers, research, and analysis which 
will be included in the final rc^jjort. For information concerning the 
basis upon which the Subcommittee began its work one should refer to 
the two position papers submitted by the Ontario Department of Uni- 
versity Affairs to the Committee on Post-Secondary Education in 
October 1968 and February 1969, to the minutes of those two meetings 
and, as well, to the interim report inade by the Subcommittee to the 
Post-Secondary Education Committee in June 1969, 

It should be noted that this first proposal is an attempt to deal with the 
first of the two major areas outlined in the interim report; that is, it 
is designed to provide a continuing system of financial assistance to 
those students w’ho actually are enrolled in post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions. It is not anticipated that tliis scheme will provide 
a solution to the broader problem of accessibility to post-secondary 







education which affects the decisions of able students in the lower 
income groups. Also, it must be recognized that it represents a 
"package" which has been designed to illustrate and implement a 
number of basic ideas and principles. Accordingly it should be ic 
garded. not in terms of the acceptability of each of its parts, but 
rather within the context of the major objectives it is striving to 

s erve, 

Existing Situation - It is evident, particularly in view of the econo- 
mic situation which faces both provincial and federal governments 
today, that the costs of post-secondary education arc increasing at 
a much more rapid rate than is the general productivity of the nation. 
A recent summary of financial statistics of Canadian Universities 
and Colleges, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, stated; 
"Another indicator of rapidly increasing university 
expenditures is the percentage of the gross national 
product devoted to this field. In 1961-62 this per- 
centage was 0. 79 per cent; six years later, in 1967-68. 
it increased to 1 . 76 per cent, reflecting the relative 
rate of growth. During those six years, while the 
gross national product increased by^65. 8 per cent 
university expenditures increased by 270. 3 per cent." 



As 



the total costs of post-secondary education have escalated, so 
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has the scale of assistance to students. Foi; example, the value to 
students of funds received through the Canada Student Loans Plan 
has risen by 149 per cent from $ 26.4 million in 1964-65 to $ 65 . 8 
million in 1968 - 69 . Similarly, the total government support to 
post-secondary students in Canada has risen in one year alone from 
$ 126 . 6 million in 1966-67 to $ 155.4 million in 1967 - 68 . Signifi- 
cantly, of this support approximately one half was given in the form 
of non-rcpayable grants. When the total cost of post-secondary 
education is calculated in con ju3iction with this information, there 
is no doubt that expansion of this magnitude cannot continue to bo 
supported from current financial resources. 

Dr. A. R. Dobell, in the foreword to the report of the study con- 
ducted by IQASEP for the Ontario Student Awards Committee has 
commented most effectively; 

•'The fundamental problem is that the claim upon 
the resources of the community for purposes of 
post-secondary education is already large, and 
is growing explosively. The real costs of meeting 
this claim are the other goals the community must 
forego in order to free the resources required to 
mount the educational programs demanded. There 
is no free education, under any circumstances; 
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there is only the question who pay§ .... The 
point, then, is that the transfer of resources to 
education represents a real cost to the community 
in terms of its other goals foregone, and there is 
no‘way to avoid this cost. We must therefore 
find ways to test very carefully that the benefits 
of this transfer justify the sacrifices entailed, and 
to ensure that these sacrifices do not fall dispro- 
portionately upon particular groups, especially 
upon those which might be barred from access 
to the direct benefits of the transfer. " 

If the validity of this argument is accepted and also the prin- 
ciple of ensuring that financial resources should be available 
to all who are academically able and willing to pursue a program 
of post-secondary education, the need for a careful review of 
the methods of providing these resources becomes of paramount 
importance. 

Inherent in this review must be the recognition that, at present, 
a significant portion of public support for students consists of non- 
repayable assistance awarded without regard to the individual' s 
own financial resources. While the value of providing incentive 
for scholarship in this way has long been recognized, this method 
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of distributing a limited public resource to a very small segment 
of the total population also needs to be evaluated in terms of its 
relative effectiveness 

Philosophy and Objectives - This proposal has been developed 
on the basis of a number of fundamental premises, all of which 
have a direct bearing on the approach \v):ich has been taken The 
final report will sot out those in much greater detail, but it 
appeared essential to outline briefly ett this stage some of the 
aspects which have infh)onced the Subcommittee's thinking. 

The terms "accessibility" and "equality of educational opportunity'* 
have been used with increasing frequency during recent years as 
an expression of the desire to ensure insofar as is possible, that 
every individual be given the opportunity to progress in life as far 
as his ability and motivation will allow him. While the provision 
of funds to assist an individual to continue with his formal educa- 
tion may be one means of providing for equality of opportunity, 
and the provision of facilities for him to continue to progress does 
ensure accessibility, neither of these will guarantee that all indi- 
viduals in society will be equal. As long as individual hvunan 
differences exist and as long as society differentiates among 
people of differing abilities, there will be stratification. Never- 
theless provision of the opportunity to meet one's potential should 
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be a reasonable goal for society. At present there are many 
causes for failure in this area. One of these reasons is the 
individuals lack of access to the resources necessary to permit 
him to continue to progress. It is to this particular problem that 
this proposal is addressed. 

It must be recognized, however, that other envii’onmcntal factors 
play a large role in determining the rate and the extent of an in- 
dividuates progress. The belief that a much broader and more 
fundamental approach must be taken to these social problems is 
implicit in the recommendations of the Subcommittee. 

In approaching the question of making available the necessary 
resources to students to continue with their education, recognition 
must be made of the benefits which accrue both to society and to 
the individual. That there is a distinct relationship between 



ally accepted. The only question remaining is the proportion of 



of those two features, however, it has been exceedingly difficult 



programs which will guarantee both the realization of their res- 



the individual.*s progress and society*s progress has been gener- 



the benefit that accrues to each. Because of the inter-relationship 



to establish ratios or relative values for these benefits. Even so 



the complexity of this problem should not preclude recognition of 
these mutual benefits nor should it prevent Ihe development of 
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pective needs and the assumption of the appropriate share of 
responsibility. 

In order to be effective, any plan of financial assistance must 
be developed within the context of society as it exists. At the 
same time, the plan must provide the individual with the op- 
portunity to develop his capabilities to the extent that he him- 
self chooses. However, as long as the individual is given 
freedom of choice, society will insist on retaining the right 
to determine his place within that society. Such a system 
favours a philosophy of participation that works both ways 
The inherent question then becomes at what stage docs the 
individual accept his share of responsibility for meeting 
society's goals? 

Attention had to be given, in addition to the obvious cost im- 
plications of various alternative programs of assistance, to 
the way in which such programs would be financed. Both 
questions had to be related to the general context of the ex- 
isting structure. It was recogni/jcd that no major changes 
which would necessitate a complete shift in the use of public 
funds could be anticipated without giving adequate attention 

to the implications involved. 

. 
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THE PROPOSAL 

Introduction - There appear to be two major problems asso- 
ciated with the existing structure of financial assistance to 
students in Canada. The first is the rapidly escalating costs 
of maintaining existing programs. The second is the obvious in- 
equality of financial resources available to students throughout 
various regions. It appeared to the Subcommittee that the 
problems related to these two features of the existing structure 
must be resolved within the context of any proposal if that pro- 
posal were to bo effective. 

V/ithout in any way wishing to ininliiil/.e the value and the im- 
portance of the existing programs of financial assistance to 
students, the inflexibility of these programs and the disparities 
which exist within them are of such a nature that the need for a 
major revision has become imperative. 

In summary, then, the following characteristics were deemed 
to be of primary importance in the development of this proposal: 

a) It should bo national in scope, capable of operating 

within a confederation of ton provincial governments 
and one federal government. 
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b) It should apply uniformly to all students enrolled 
in programs of post-secondary education, 

c) It should be flexible enough to allow for adaptation 
as varying forms and structures within the 
post-secondary school system evolve. 

fl) It should conform to tV:c generally accepted rules 

of equity and justice, both on a social and economic 
basis . 

It should distribute the available public funds in 
such a way as to guarantee that the person who 
subsequently does not enjoy a large measure, of 
economic benefit from his post-secondary education 
should be the one to receive that portion of outright 
grant assistance which the system can provide. 

f) It should facilitate the mobility of the Canadian 
student within his country. 

g) It should strive for the greatest simplicity of 
operation. 

Terms 

Initially, public financial assistance to students will 
be in the form of interest bearing loans . This method 
of providing assistance to students guarantees that the 
cost will be borne by the individual who receives the 
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ultimata benefit from his education. The imme- 
diate cost to the Government of underwriting a 
loan scheme is proportionately far less than for 
programs of direct awards to students. 



The student is responsible for paving back the total 
amount of his borrowing plus the cumulative annual 
interest . Repa^micnt can commence with the first 
full year (12 consec\itive months) of income. He 
would bo expected to begin repayment, then, at the 
end of the first year in which he pays income taxes. 



3 . 




The amount of the annual rena\Tnent will be a factor 
of the recipient's taxable income . Repa^mnent is tied 
to income tax because this is the closest measure 
available of the actual economic benefit which an 
individual receives from his education. If he enjoys 
a high income after completing his formal education, 
presumably he realises a good return on his invest- 
ment. In such cases he can be expected to repay 
fully his debt with accrued interest within a reason- 
ably short period of time. 

If ho does not receive a high income after graduation 
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he will not be able to x’cpay his loan at the same 
rate as his mox*e fox'tunate counterpart. In fact, 
if his inconxe is sufficiently low ho may never be 
in a position to repay the total debt incurred. In 
this case, the balance of his loan, includiixg the 
iixtcx'cst, shoxxld bo forgivcix after a reasonable 
period of time. It i.s .Tt this point only that the 
aspect of a grant conxes into play. This ixxcthod 
of assistance then guai*antcos that only those who 
do not benefit in dollar terms from their invest- 
ment will receive grant assistance. 

Annual repayments arc conclude d i n two ways: 

(i) when the total debt, including interest, is fully 
paid, or (ii) after the paxmxcnt of 15 annual instal- 
ments. The principle here is quite simple. If an 
indiyidual earns enough in 15 working years after 
graduation to repay his total debt, then he has 
benefitted accordingly from the investixxcnt. It 
should be ixotcd hcx*c that any person may repay 
his total indebtedness plus interest at any time. 
The axxxounts calculated for annual repayment are 
to be coixsidcrcd minimal. 
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Fifteen years has been chosen as a reasonable 
period of time in which to operate the program. 

It should be emphasised that at this preliminary 
stage flexibility is provided either to lengthen or 
.shorten the number of years of repayment or to 
increase or decrease the amount repaid annually 
as long as the scale is based upon a percentage of 
income tax paid, Final determination of these two 
featxires will depend upon more detailed actuarial 
analysis than has been possible to date. 

The loans will bear interest froni the date of issxie 
at "pi'c^vailing" rates. While the actxial rate of 
interest to bo charged will vary in accordance with 
market conditions, the intention hero is to make it 
possible for individuals to borrow money at a rate 
which is eqxiivalent to that which could be obtained 
by the majority of citizens from commercial sources 
such as the chartered banks. It is important that un- 
due demands not bo put upon the assistance program 
solely because of favourable interest rates. Equally 
important from the social point of view is the prin- 
ciple that this assistance should bo looked upon as 
an invostmont and not as a subsidy. 
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Loans will be granted to cover all approved 
educational costs . For many reasons, this as- 
pect of the program must remain flexible. Under 
the present structure, living costs must be incor- 
porated within the "approved" portion of a student's 
educational costs. If, at some time in the future,, 
changes occur in the policies for providing main- 
tenance support for those in need, ’this program 
could be adjusted accordingly. 

Similarly, this program will permit adjustment .of 
fees' in accordance with changes in philosophy and 
policy concerning the proportion of educational 
costs which it is determined should be borne by the 
individual. This is a broader question which de- 
serves much debate. At this point, it is perhaps 
enough to indicate that the pi'oposed program can 
adapt itself readily to changes in policy in this 
regard. 

Every applicant must satisfy the criteria of a needs 
assessment . Since education is an investment, it 
is only reasonable to assume that those who have 
private financial resources should use them where- 
ever possible. This plan is designed to assist 
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those who are not in a position to obtain the neces- 
sary funds through private sources. 

8 . All post-secondary sttidents, both full-time and part- 

time, will be eligible to apply for assistan c e tind e r 
this program. The criteria for part-time students may 
be somewhat different from those for full-time students 
and will have to be worked out in detail. The principle, 
however, is clear. Many adults who return for part- 
time studies arc not in a position to finance these out 
of current income, particularly if the fees should -be 
adjusted in future to approximate more closely the costs 
of the programs. It can be argued effectively that these 
people arc equally deserving of the opportunity of in- 
ve.sting in their future as are students coming directly 
from secondary school. 

Funding 

1 • It is hoped that this program will be financed by and 

through the Federal Government . In view of the 
features related to taxation, it is sincerely hoped 
that this can be a national, federally supported, loan 
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program. 
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2. The lenders will be paid directly by the Government. 

While the borrower may receive his loan from the 
lending institution, repayment will be made by the 
Government to that institution. 






3. Repayment to the Government by the borrower is 
absolutely independent of the reimbursement of the 
lender by the Government. In this way, the Govern- 
ment may take advantage of a preferred rate of 
interest from the lending in.stitnl ion, hut still re- 
quire the individual who borrowed the money to re- 
pay his loan at prevailing rates of interest. Any 
balance accruing from such a procedure would, of 
course, be used to assist with the deficit incurred 
by the Government on behalf of those whose income 
is not sufficient to warrant total repayment. 

4. The annual net cost to the Ciovernment is the differ- 
ence between the amount paid by the Government to 
the lenders and the repayment received by the Govern- 
ment from the borrowers in the same year. It should 
be noted that there is no intention to make this scheme 
entirely self-supporting. The net deficit incurred in 
this way by the Government in a given year should be 
considered as part of the support given to post-secon- 

:) dary education. Also, it should be noted that no 
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individual is expected to repay ii\ore than the total 
of his debt plus accrued interest. 

Administration 

It* is assumed that the machinei’y established for the 
Canada Student Loans Plan may be adapted to en- 
compass the administration of awarding loans under this 
proposed propram. As long as a needs assessment is 
employed it would seem feasible to continue using the 
existing structure. Another posnible alternative might 
be for. the Federal Government 1i> negotiate with the 
chartered banks for the granting of loans provided 
they are prepared to undertake the additional burden 
involved in assessing each applicant. This alternative 
would seem to have more merit if the needs criteria 
were lightened considerably or removed altogether. 

2. The agent of collection should be the Minister of 

Revenue. It is recommended that repayment of loans 
. be associated with income tax payments both for the 
purpose of determining the amounts to be paid and ■ 
for efficiency of administration. This would appear 
to be the logical method of exercising control. However, 
failing this, perhaps some entirely independent agency 



or commission might be established to liandle the 
administration of the whole program if necessary. 

Implementation 

The Subcommittee is acutely aware of the urgent need for an 
adjustment in the programs of financial assistance to students 
in Canada. At the same time, recognizing that this is an im- 
poi*tant facet of the whole program of support to post-secondary 
education, the need for careful analysis and evaluation within 
this context is acknowledged. Should the proposed scheme prove 
feasible, it is hoped that it could be inaugurated by 197 2. 

On the one hand, implementation of a scheme of this scope and 
magnitude within that period of time might appear to be overly 
optimistic. Nevertheless, we are firmly convinced that there 
could be a distinct possibility of meeting that time requirement 
if all departments and agencies involved could work together 
towards a resolution of those matters which require specific 
decisions. It is for this reason that the Subcommittee recom- 
mends strongly that the F ederal Government be invited to join 
in the detailed planning and analysis which is now required. 

Such participation will ensure that the needs and interests of 
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both levels of Government will be given full consideration and 
that each aspect of the program will be feasible and acceptable 
to all concerned with its implementation. 



21st November, 1969. 
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LIVE BIRTHS - CANADA and ONTARIO 
1950 - 1967 



ONTARIO 



(THOUSANDS ) 




Source: DBS Vital Statistics Bulletin, Catalogue No. 84-202; this information was 

kindly provided to the Subcommittee by Dr. John Ruptash, Chairman of the 

OCSA Long-range Planning Subcommittee. 



